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The sk is cheerless with clouds of gioom ; 

The Bughs = os the — are shed; 
The swa eur, ne 

Ofa p rod whose muste a and dead ; 
And néera gleam of sun o’erhead, 

And Ppver a blade of left n; 


aed axel ove ol strewn and spread 

w thousand flushes of bloom have been. 

The bim are singing no song of joy : 

covers an cmpty nest ; 

ot the winter’s breath destroy 
The ligst of summer within my breast ? 

Yor athe touch of a doubt unblest, 
And if-reaks the calm of a tender dream, 


Andt tai cold of his hand has prest 
My ) from a hope that “might have been." 


© swayit rushes and shivering birds. 

Os » that bas never a song to sing, 
0 fickle pvallows who beard his words, 

Half wispered here in the silver apesee. 
My eigh4vith you to the south may bring 

he oidold story of trust betrayed ; 

For berg weep, while on wayward wing 

You flignd flutter through sun and sbade. 


I see you? here my love bas flown ; 
I see yO tollow the shimmery track 
Of a sun)}ht spread on & sea sun-strown 
With ra} that never may lead bim back ; 
for few fickle are vows that lack 
The truf that lives in the far, far north : 
O love. 0 Be, that you might come hack, 
If only 6 tell what love is worth! 












summer of bliss divine, 
Or a thogand kisses in haze of night, 
Or a thous§.d vows that proclaim you mine, 
Ora wrot: that never can be set bt? 
Is itworth/ ie shedding of tears t light 
Those ey} whose lus you loved so well? 
Is it wort loss of a life’s delight 
To love little—or love too well ” 


yes all dark and dim, 
t me from an amber cloud— 
was burnished goid to bim, 
it once with a touch s0 


O sorrowf 
That loo 


© face that 
On lips a 
I would yo 


Or tin the summer's shroud ! 


_ eee 
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CHAPTER I. 








“T say, » Confound the man! Rasp, 
will you leavj that fire alone? Do you want 
to roast me ?’ 


“What's th 1 o’ you saying will / 
leave the firéslone, Mr. Pug?’’ said the 









man | stoking savagely at the 
grate; “‘you kaw as well as I do that if [ 
leave ita half you never touches it, but 
lets it go out.’ 

Half a scuttltof coals poured on. 

“No, no. more coals, Rasp.’’ 

‘“‘They’re on ow, Mr. Pug said Rasp, 
with a grim “You know how the 
governor grumbes if the fire’s out, and it’s 


me as ketches it’ o 
‘The office is erably hot now. 


“Good job, abd it’s cold enough out- 
side, I can tell ytijand there’s a draught 
where I sits, just you'd got yer ear up 
again the escape- of the air pump. 

“Get a screen, ** said the first speak- 
er, impatiently, scratched his thick, 
curly, crisp brow with the point of a 
pair of compasses, same intently sta 
piece of drawing: paet ned out upon the 
desk before him. 

“Screen? Bah!) What do I want wi’ 


screen? I can standwind and cold, anda 
bit o’ fire, too, for the matter o’ that. [aint 


like some : 
km 


? wish you'd go,” 
Iam. What's the 


ou see how 


said the 
with you this 












morning? Really, ypie about the most 
disagreeable old man hon knew.’ 
“Disagreeable? Ol@*\cried Rasp, seiz- 
ing the poker and ir it in the bars for 
another good stoke at }hp office fire, when 
the compasses were t on the desk, 
their owner leaped off ¢ 00) twisted the 
poker out of the stoker’@tepd, and isugh- 
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able, eh? Fifty saint so old, nayther, and 
just you wear oe for thutty year 
and get your head blown full o’ wind til 
you’re ‘most ready to choke, and be alwa 
going down, and risking your blessed li 
ae if you wouldn’t soon be disagreea 

‘Well, Rasp, I’ve been down pretty 
quently, and in as risky places most 
of my age, and it hasn't made me such an 
old crab.” 

“What, you? Bah! Nothing puts you 
out—nothing makes you cross ’cept too much 
fire, and you do get waxey over that. But 


rs 


q 


= try it for thutty year—thutty x , you 
now, and just see what you’re like, then, 
Mr. Pug.”’ 

“Confound it all, Rasp,’’ cried the young- 
er man, ‘‘that’s the third time in the fess een 
minutes that you’ve called me Pug. My 
name is Pugh—PUGH— h.”’ 

“«’Taint,’’ said the old fellow, roughly. 
“Taint lived fifty year in the world, and 


don’t know how to spell. P E W spells pew, 
and PUGH spells pug, with the H at the 
end. and wi’out it, so you needn't tell me.”’ 

‘**You obstinate old crab,’’ said the other, 
good-humoredly. as he stopped him from 
making another dash at the poker. ‘“There, 
. be off, I’m very busy.” 

“You allus are busy,”’ wied the old 
tellow; ‘‘you’ll get your brains all in a mud- 
die wi’ your figuring and drawing them new 
dodges and plans. No one thinks the better 
o’ you, no matter how hard you work. It’s 
my opinion, Mr. Dutch—there, will that suit 
ver, as you don’t like to be called Mr. 
Pug ?”’ 

“There, call me what you hike, Rasp, 
you’re a good, brave, true old fellow, and I 
shall never forget what you have done for 
me.”’ 

“Bah! Don’t talk stuff,’’ cried the old 
fellow, snappishly. 

‘Stuff, eh ?’’ said the other, laughing, as 
he took up his compasses, and resumed his 
seat. ‘‘Leave—that—fire—aione!’’ he cried, 
seizing a heavy ruler, and shaking it mena- 
cingly as the old fellow made once more for 
the poker. ‘‘And now, hark here—Mrs. 
Pugh says you are to come out to the cot- 
tage on Sunday week to dinner, and spend 
the day.”’ 

“Did she say that? Did she say that, Mr. 
Dutch ?”’ cried the old fellow, with exulta- 
tion. 

‘Yes, she wants to have a long chat with 
the man who saved her husband’s life.’’ 

‘‘Now, what's the good o’ talking such 
stuff as that, Mr. Pug?’ cried the old man, 
angrily. ‘‘Save life, indeed! Why, I only 
come down and put a rope round you. Any 
fool could ha’ done it.’’ 

‘But no other fool would risk his life as 
you did yours to save mine, Rasp,”’ said the 
younger man, quietly. ‘‘But, there, we 
won’t talk about it. It gives me the hor- 
rors. Now, mind, you’re w come down on 
Sunday week.’’ 

“T aint comin’ out there to be buttered,”’ 
growled the old fellow, sourly. 

“Buttered, man?’ 

“Well, yes—to be talked to and fussed 
and made much of by your missus, Master 
Dutch.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ 

‘“‘’Taint nonsense. There, I tell you what, 
if she'll make a contract not tosay « word 
about the accident, and I may sit and smoke 
a pipe in that there harbor o’ yourn, I'll 

: m e ” 


“Arbor at this time of year, Rasp?’’ laughed 
the man. ‘‘Why, it’s too cold.” 

‘AWbat's that got todo wi’ it. Just as if 
I couldn’t stand cold. Deal better than you 


can heat. 
“Then I shall tell her you are coming, 
Rasp. What would you like for dinner?’ 
“Oh, anything’ll do for the likes 0’ me. | 


int : 
mo but we may as well have what you 


like for dinner.”’ 

“Oh. Taint particular. Have just what 

you like. Bika bi” bit o’ tripe on 
I might 7 

ee ood!” said the other, smiling. “‘you 

shall have some tripe for dimner for one 
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pose forme. An g’ll do for me—a bit 
0’ sooity pudden, instance.”’ 

“All Rasp. Tripe and suet pud- 

on nny EP 

“If ever there was,”’ Rasp, thought- 
fully, as he made an offer to get at the pok- 
er, ‘® woman as was made to be a beauti- 
ful l, and did’at turn out one be- 


g 


the old fellow, with a 
she as is so soft, and fair, and dark- 
and Ue, could take up with such a strong, 
-shouldered chap as Mr. Dutch.”’ 
‘Yes, it was strange, ”’ the young 
man 


“I should more like have expected to see 
fine Bessy wi’ Captain Studwick’s lass, 
at . Now, she’sa fine gal, if you 

‘Yea, she’s a fine, handsome girl, Rasp; 
and her father’s very proud of her too.”’ 

“IT should just think he ought to be,’’ said 

. “Why, it’s my belief if any chap of- 
fen her, she’d —- him such a clapaside 
o’ the head as would make his ears ring.’’ 

“I don’t know about that, Rasp,’’ laughed 
the other; ‘“‘but Ido believe whoever wins 
her will have a true-hearted Englishwoman 
for his wife.”’ 

‘‘O’ course he will, else she wouldn’t be 
the skipper’s lass. Bless her!—she’s always 
got a nice, pleasant word to say toa man 
when she comes here with her father. He 
used to think you meant to make up to her, 
Master Dutch.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, man, oonsense!”’ 

“Oh, but he did; and then this other affair 
come off. I never could understand it, 
though.’’ 

“‘Ah, it was a problem, eh ?’’ laughed the 
younger man. 

“For you aint good-looking, are you, 
sir ?”’ 

‘Not at all, Rasp,’’ laughed the other. 
‘‘We should neither of us get the prize for 
beauty, eh, te 
“7 should think not,’’ said Rasp; ‘but I 
always was the ugliest man our way. I 
think she took to you because you were so 
straight, and stout, and strong.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps 60, Rasp.’’ 

‘I’ve heerd say as the more gentle, and 
soft, and tender a woman is, the more she 
likes a fellow as is all big bone and muscle, 
80 as to take care of her, youknow. That 
must ha’ been it, sir,’’ continued the old fel- 
low, chuckling, ‘‘unless she took a fancy to 
your name. Ho! ho! ho?’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think it was that, Rasp, my 
man,’’ sai? the other, quietly. 
‘More Jon’t I, sir; Dutch Pug. 
ho!’’ 

“Dutch ~ Drayson Pugh, Master Rasp.’’ 


; 


Ho! ho! 


od "s bad e h,”’ said the old fel- 
low; ‘‘but Dutch! did they call you 
Dutch for?’ 


“It was a whim of my father,’’ said the 
other. ‘My grandfather married a lady in 
Holland, and in memory of the alliance my 
father said—eo i’ve often been told—that 


ter 
coasted Hembeanhtheaiiany hawk Mr. 
at your service.”’ 
‘Well, you can’t help it now, sir, any 
ae Se ee eee ; but if it had 
been me [ Id have called myself Dray- 
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offices, 
it was Rasp’s delight to keep 


5 
F 
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were other objects about the gloomy 
ugh, — which Rasp bestowed 
: for three places, fitted on 
strapped to the wall to prevent 
forward, were what looked at 
as they peered from the gloom. 
so many suits of gr ue armor; for 
what light was from the huge 
polished helmets, with their great brass lat 
ticed goggle glass eyes—whose cresta were 
tubes, and ornamentation glistening rims 
and studs of copper. A nervous person com 
ing upon them in the dark might easily have 
been startled, for, with a certain grim idea 
of humor, Rasp had 


a 
rte! 


. 


I 


5 
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4 
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of striking with s massive hatchet, and the 
third holding a huge crowbar in 4 menacing 
mode. 

Farther back in the gloom stood a strange 
looking air pump; While in various direc 
‘tions, coiled and trailed like snakes, great 
lengths of india-rubber tubing, apparent! y 
in disorder, but really carefalty kept reudy 
for instant use, this being Rasp's specia! 
task, of which he was proud to a degree. 
‘*This is a teaser,’’ said Dutch to himselt, 
after making sundry lines on the paper be 


fore him, and then pausing, com in 
one hand, pen in the other. ‘‘Valve A to 
close tube valve at A dash—smal! 


copper globe at B dash, asa reservoir, and 
—hum—ha—yes—to be sure, small 
cock in the middle of the copper tube at H 
That's it! I’ve got it at last.’’ 

“Of course you have—I knew you 
would,’’ sid a dat, quick voice. 
Dutch started, and turned sharply round, 
to confront the little, square-built man who 
had entered the office quietly, and stood 
peering over his shoulder. 
“Ah, Mr. Parkley! I didn’t hear you come 
in,’’ said Dutch, smiling. 
‘Too busy over your work,’’ said the 
new-comer, who seemed al] hat and com 
forter, from between which peered a pair of 
keen, restless eyes. ‘I knew ‘d work 
that out, Dutch, or else I shouldn’t have 
given you the job. Dutch Pugh, I'd give 
something for your cleverness with pen and 
pencil. k at me, sir. a man dragged up 
instead of ty at Os man who never 
signs his name, he can’t write de 
cently—a man who can read a aews 
paper, unless the type’s big. Ignorant, ig 


norant to a man—— 
udgment, sir,’’ said Dutch. 


“Ot sound 
He meee oo an oe power of 
& experience 
more improvements in hydraulic mn 
than any of our scientista, and wh» 
basinens, bot whose opinion ts sought, from 
eae made ye ets oY mel 
"\eah—otufl—stnd, Dutch I'm ashamed 


















go on here wi’ out me? 


tat Bon’t you get letting it be got o’ pur- 





of my ignorance.” 
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“That's right, 








Dutch, smiling. 
‘Boon, man; but not yet. 








worn a diver's helmet till 
been frayed off. 







not quietly like 
slowly and heavil 
with maasive | 


his 








‘Letter. 








hand; after which he took 
check cotton 







copper, gave ita good pol 
went off to his den. 






his head sideways at Rasp, 







up the chimney. 








—rare stuff. That man’s 


“I know that, sir,’’ said 
‘‘He is as true as steel.’’ 


look here,’’ he co 
in the youn 

would drop that ‘sir’ 
ike it. I'm onl 


you've bad the education 


‘sir’ to you.”’ 
*‘My dear sir——”’ 
‘There you go again.”’ 
‘Well, my 

have you 
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; beef and horseradish. Pugh, how's 
ite well, Mr. Parkley,”’ said Dutch, 


bless her! 
coming down to spend a Sunday soon.”’ 

“We shall only be too gia 
‘‘When sball 


pt this big job on,”’ he continued, rubbing 
is bald head, which looked as if he had 


“Oh, here's a letter.’’ 

For just then Rasp came into the office, 
master—who walked 
as if putting down boots 
en soles, and seemed as if 
he were wading through deep water, and 
hable to get entangled amongst sunken rig- 
ging—but with a bang and a rush like a 
wind, and even made the letter he held in 
his hand rustle as he held it out to Mr. 
Parkley, saying, with a surly snarl: 
Answer. Waiting.’’ 

Then, uttering a snort, he walked across 
to the diving suits, snatched off Mr. Park- 
ley’s hat, whisked oft the comforter, and 
dabbed them both on a hat Peg close at 


pocket handkerchief, drew for- 


ward a set of short steps, and, growling as 
he did so, began to breathe on the bright 


‘lee that?’ said Mr. Parkley, nodding 


—but not until he had seized the poker, 
rammed it between the bars with a scien- 
tific twist, and made the blaze go dancing 
“Bee that, Pugh? 
the real master here. He's at 

‘Weil, really, sir, he has 


retty well.’’ 
“Rare stuff, though, Pugh, my dear bo 


ways trust in any emergency. 
life in his hands at any time.”’ 


‘Right, Pugh, my dear boy—right. But 
+ “ ued, thrusting a foes 
man’s button-hole. ‘I 


a business fellow, and 


and I feel sometimes as if I ought to say 


Sees Mr. Parkley, then, I 
to thank for so much kindness.’’ 
‘“Staft! stuff! stuff?’ cried the elder, lay- 

ing his hand playfully on his mouth. ‘‘You 

} came to me to help me, and I was to pay 
} you for that help. Well, look here, Pugh, 
you've been no end of value to me, and get 
worth more every day. What I pay you is 

nonsense to what you are worth. ow, 

look here; in three months ———_ 

the current business year with me as junior 


“Mr. Parkley!’’ cried the young man, as- 


replaced 


ee 


Tell ber I'm 


sir,”’ said 
it be ?’’ 
Too busy. I've 


all the bair had 


out « blue large 


ishing, and then 


as he went out 


He’s 
nt. ”” 
is own way 


ou can al- 
I'd leave my 


one 


Dutch, warmly. 


to me, I don’t 


of a gentleman, 


leaped off his 
; “I don’t act 
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sensation of as of trou- 
bie. It was as if the sunshine of bis ues 
n- 


i 
| 
ae 
ef 
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mercy 
who = his life, while his young wife 
pleaded for him and in vain. 

It was all misty and strange; his brain 
was confused, and he could the next minute 
no more have analyzed this waking dream, 
or idealized the actors therein, than have 
flown; but there, for a few brief moments, 
was the impression upon him of comin 
trouble—trouble so horrible that it .nen 
his life and the honor of her he most dearly 
joved. That was the impression, but how, 
when, where, he could not comprehend. 

‘‘Am I going mad!’’ he exclaimed, dash- 
ing his hand to his forehead. ‘‘What an 
idiot I am!’’ he cried, with a forced laugh. 
‘*That old rascal has made the place like an 
oven, and the blood has flown to my head. 
There, only to think what trifles will upset 
aman, and, if he is weak-minded, make 
him superstitious and fanciful. Some men 
would have really believed that a terrible 
calamity was about to befal] them, when it 
was only——’”’ 

‘‘Here’s a gentleman to see you,’’ said 
Rasp, barking out his words, and ushering 
ina —— 

Dutch Pugh involuntarily started, for he 
seemed to be in the presence of a stranger, 
and yet somehow the face was familiar to 
him. It was that of an exceedingly hand- 
some man of about thirty, who took off a 
soft sombrero hat, and loosened the folds of 
a heavy black cloak, one end of which was 
thrown over his shoulder. He was evident- 
ly a foreigner, for his complexion was of a 

ch creamy tinge, his crisp black hair curled 
closely round a broad, high forehead, his 
dark eyes glittered beneath straight black 
brows, his nose was slightly aquiline, and 
the lower part of his face was covered with 
a thick, silky, black beard. 

As he loosened the cords of his hea 
cloak with his carefully- gloved hand, Duteh 
Pugh saw that he was faultlessly dressed, 
and, as he smiled and showed his white 
teeth, he said in good English, but with a 
SS foreign accent: 

“Mr. Parkley, I learn, is out. 
Mr. Pugh?’”’ 

‘‘The same,’’ said Dutch, who seemed fas- 
cinated by his look. ‘Will you take a 
chair ?”’ 

A cold chill came over the speaker as the 
visitor smiled and seated himself, but only 
to be succeeded by a feeling of suffocation; 
and for an instant his brain swam, and the 
dreamy feeling seemed about to return, but 
it passed off instantly, as, rousing himself, 
Dutch said: 

“You will find this room too hot, per- 
haps. Shall I open——’’ 

‘‘Hot!”’ laughed the stranger, taking ovt 
a card and letter of introduction. ‘My 
dear sir, it is comfortable after your chilly 
streets. I am from Cuba, where we see the 
sun.” 

As he spoke he handed a card, upon 
which was printed: 

‘Senor uel Laure.’’ 

‘*You will open the letter ?’’ he continued, 

ing the one held in his hand. ‘No?’ 

“Mr. Parkley will be here shortly,"’ said 
Dutch. ‘Would prefer to see him ?’’ 

**Yes—no,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘I should 
like tosee him, but I am content to talk to 
you. You Englishmen are so intelligent, 
and those who sent me here told me that 
their fellow-countrymen would be ready to 
help my designs.”’ 

*‘May I ask what they are?’’ said Dutch, 
who began to feel suspicious of the stranger. 

"Yes, for I shall ae nothing. rst, 
am I right? Yes,’’ he said, glancing round, 
and pointing at the diving suits, ‘‘I see I am 
right. You work under water—dive ?”’ 

“That is our business, and the making of 


apparatus.”’ 

“A us? Oh, yes, I understand. 
Ww you—would Mr. Parkley like to 
make a great fortune ?’’ 

*‘Not a doubt about it,’’ said Mr. Park. 
ley, entering, all hat and comforter. ‘‘How 
do?’’ he continued, bluffy, asthe visitor 


rose and bowed, and then scanned him 


I address 


Laure, comes to you with our earn- 
He has certain pecu- 
explain. 
« wild and vision- 


Manuel 
est recommendation. 


liar projects that he +( 
ad = ould a 
«fw appliances, they 


; but to with 
with dou appea:. a very different 
ight. He is a gentleman of good position 
here, and worthy of your respect. _ 
do not see fit to carry out his wishes, . 
ly place him in communication with some 
other firm, and do what ben can to prevent 
his being imposed on.— aithfully yours, a 
RoBERTS AND MOORE. 
‘To Mr. Parkley, Ramwick.’’ 
“Glad to see you, sir,’’ said Mr. Parkley, 
whom the letter wrought a complete 
change. ‘‘Good people, Roberts and Moore. 
Supplied them with a complete diving ap- 
paratus. So you've come over on purpose 
to offer me a fortune ?”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘a great fortune. 
You smile, but listen. Do I think you a 
child, sir? Ah, no. I do not tell youl 
want to make a great fortune for you only, 
bat for myself as well.’’ 

‘Ot course,’ said Parkley, smiling, and 
showing in his manner how thoroughly 
business-like he was. ‘‘I thought that had 
to come.”’ 

‘Bee here, sir— 
your confidence ?”’ 

“Quite. Goon.”’ 

‘‘See, then, I have travelled much, boat- 
ing—yachting you would call it in England 
—ail around the shores of the Great Gulf of 
Mexico. I know every island and piece of 
coast in the Carib Sea.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Parkley, drumming on 
the desk. 

‘I have made discoveries there.’’ 

‘Mines ?’’ said Mr. Parkley. ‘‘Not in my 
way.” 

‘No, sir—better than mines: for the gold 
and silver are gathered and smelted—cast 
into ingots.’’ 

‘Buried treasure, eh ? 
sir—not in my way.”’ 

‘Yes, buried treasure, Mr. Parkley; but 
buried in the bright, clear sea, where the 
sun lights up the sand and rocks below.”’ 

‘Sea, eh? Well, that is more in our way. 


Eh, — wy 

oe the old chronicles ot the time, sir, 
two or three hundred years ~ wi said the 
Cuban, rising, with his eyes flashing, and 
his handsome face lit up by his glowing ex- 
citement, ‘‘you shall find that gold ships and 
plate ships—ships laden with the treasures 
of Mexico and Peru, taken by the Span- 
iards, were sunk here and there upon those 
wondrous coasts.’’ 

“Old women’s taJes‘’’ said Mr. Parkley, 
abruptly. ‘‘Cock-and-bull stories.’’ 

‘I do not quite understand,’’ said the Cu- 
ban, Laughtily, ‘‘except that you doubt me. 
Sir, these are truths. I doubted first; but 
for five years in 8 smal] vessel I have 
searched the Carib sea, and I can take you 
to where three ships have been wrecked and 
sunk—ships whose existence is only known 
to me.”’ 

‘Very likely,’’ said Mr. Parkley; ‘but 
par) don’t prove that they were laden with 
go a ” 

‘‘Look,”’ said the Cuban, taking from a 
pocket in his cloak a packet. 

And, opening it out, he unwrapped two 
papers, in one of which was a small ingot of 
gold in the other a bar of silver. hey 
were cast in a very rough fashion, and the 
peculiarity that gave strength to the Cu- 
ban’s story was that each bar of about six 
inches long was for the most part encrusted 
with barnacle-like shells and other peculiar 
sea growths. 

“Hum! Could this have been stuck on, 
Pugh?’’ said Mr. Parkley, curiously exam- 
—_ each bar in turn. 

“I think not, sir, decidedly,’ said Pugh. 
“Those pieces of metal must have been un- 
der water for a great length of time.”’ 

“You are right, Mr. Pugh,”’ said the Cu- 
ban, whose face brightened. ‘You are a 
man of sound sense. They have been un- 
der water three hundred years.”’ 

He smiled at the young Englishman as he 
spoke, but the other felt repelled by him, 
— looks were cold. 

*“‘How did you get those bars and ingots ?”’ 
said Mr. Parkley, abruptly. “ 

“From amongst the rotten timbers of an 
old galleon,’’ said the Cuban. 

: =~ where ?"’ 

. tis my secret. Thirty feet belo 
the — atlew water.”’ J fi 

*‘Easy depth,’’ said Mr. Parkley, thought- 
fully. ‘But why did you not at ens i 

“Sir, am aI fish? I practised diving all I 
could go down with a stone, and stay a min- 
ute, but what is that? How could 1 tear 
— shell and coral, and hard wood, and 
sand, and stones? I find six such ingots, 
and I am satisfied. I seek for years for the 
place, and I know three huge mines ot 
wealth for the bold Englishman who would 
fit out a ship with things like those’’— 
pointing to the diving suits—‘‘with brave 
men who will go down with bars, and stay 


This Mr. Pugh is in 


Not in my way, 


, Tsay 

face 
lowing in excitement, “are you — 
lishman who will fit out a ship and go 
ith me? I say, make a written bond of 
agreement to all we shall want in what 





clear voice, the letter from a well-known 
ee Se 3 ee. 
¢ Srm—-The bearer of this Senor 


you call apparatus and brave men. I show 


y. 
H ‘ 
never soiread pa ae locos | and. be 
who vas never enough to ane out any 
on to he enone mistakes 





Cubana. 
come twice to a man. 
of 
you English 
able. hy, a Spaniard or a Fren 
would have gone mad with excitemait,” 
‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Parkley, ‘‘but we don’t 


do that sort of thing here.”’ 

“‘No.”’ said the Cuban. 
cold.’’ 

“Tt takes some time to warm us sir” said 
Dutch, sternly; ‘‘but when we are ht, we 
keep so till our work is done. Your Irench. 
man and Spaniard soon get hot, aid are 
cold directly.’’ 

‘That's right, Pugh, every word,” said 
Mr. Parkley, nodding his head. 

“Then you refuse my offer ?’’ said heCu. 
ban, with a bitter look of contempt tealing 
over his face. 

“Do I?’’ replied Mr. Parkley. | 

‘Yes, you are silent, and do pot re. 
spond.”’ 

“Englishmen don't risk ten tousand 
pounds without looking where it 1 t go, 
my fine fellow,’’ said Mr. Parkley drum- 
ming away at the desk. “I da’t sa 
I shall not take it up, and I dom say 
shall.’’ 

‘*You doubt me, then. 
ers good 7” 

‘‘Unexceptionable.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—laee 
GRAINS OF GOLD. 

Perseverence is the best school or manly 
virtue, 

An angry man opens his mouthind shuts 
his eyes. 

Let not modesty take away thy ourage in 
a good cause. 

Keep clear of the man who doe not value 
his own character. 

He who smiles at another’s mistke forgets 
his own ignorance. 

Everybody complains of bad mmory, but 
nobody of bad judgment. 

The man who minds his own hsiness has 
a good steady employment. 

Never attempt to draw the attation of the 
company constantly upon yoursd. 

Never between two persns who are 
talking together without an apolgy. 

Never lend an article you hae borrowed 
unless you haye permission to d@o. 

Never exhibit any anger, imatience, or 
excitement when an accident hapens. 

Anythin g we can love and sverence be- 
comes, as it were, the Sunday fothe mind. 

Politeness is money, which :nriches not 
him who receives it, but him wh dispenses it. 


A man that astonishes at firsjscon makes 
impatient if he does not pntinue to do 


“Reproaches, unsupported byividence, af.- 
o- only the character of hij who atters 
™m. 

Philosophy, like medicine, as abundance 
of drugs,—few good remedies,as scarcely any 
specifics. 

In general, there is no one fith whom hfe 
drags so diagreeably as with hh who tries to 
make it shorter. 

If you have something toattend to, go 
sbout it coolly and thoughtful),and do it just 
a wellas you can. 


A man will not listen to tfrth told him by 
an enemy; and very rarely gts it from the 
mouth of a friend. 

it with 


As land is improved bgsowing 
various seeds, so is the mingby exercising it 
with different studies. 


Never accept of favorgor hospitalities 
without rendering an exaknge of civilities 
when opportunity offers. | 


There is no sin we can b tempted to com- 
mit, but we shail finda r satisfaction in 
redsting than committi 


The beautiful in b a million times of 
more avail, as securing Pmestic happiness, 
thaa the beautiful in pe 

the prin- 


Iknow one thing—i 
ciples of truth and dug nothing can infiict 
upcn me any permane 


There are people 
statds for repenten 
wearing mourning dis 
row 

Credit is like a loo 
only sullied by a b 
ugam ; but if once it i 

ired. 


‘*You @re so 


Are nowy pap- 






















ed it is never to 
ere thore is no triel, 
stamps the mark of 
pass tor heroes and 
‘w 
‘‘g thousand milesin , 
ore generally admired # 


There is no merit 
and till experien 
strer h, cowards 
faith for talsehood. 


The man who 
. thousand hours” 


wrong doing cannot be - 
It may hold out the 
br profit, but sbame and 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 3 
“Why did ve \§ to me ?’’ questioned “Yes, mother, do let us see the donke fying ds. 
¥ % y | bound, he saw Lacille in her rounds. 
Jack, crummlag i fall. , ,, | 8h” pleaded the children, and their mother | On the third evening, with his hat slouched 
Because at Ng ler consenting, they all trooped out to watch | over his forehead, he waited in the shadow 
replied the little ¢¥,, gat he bi and | him. near the back entrance of the ; and 
~ — a Good old Ned his part well, shook his beert very fo ot when © litte gene 
as that all/ asked Jack, as if not haste wae Ram Oe teen aa Stghtiy touched tin ee eaees ane 
enticed. danced as as ever an sligh touched him That 
& : he ; No, I though/ too of my text to-day; it | donkey danced before or At the end touch ‘sent quite @ thrill thesegh and, 
iy < => was, “Feed my lambs,” said the of it all, Jack was invited to come inside forward, he laid a on 
" atiorey voles. and have some breakfast, and Neddie was | the ‘es shoulder. Rp cea ee 
hat’s that?’ queried Jack, in grest with cabbage-leaves, ps, and | without towards him, and harried 
' astonishment, forthe child’s words were | & k of water, in an old Then | on as if afraid. But Harry felt as if he 
i Jack’s Search for the Haypy like Greek and Litin to him. Mrs. Smith, the mother of the rosy children, | must speak to her. 
any “My text wa the words of Jesus,’’ | heard Jack's simple , and fell intoa ‘Mademoiselle Lucille!’ he murmured, 
nded the litle one. He tells us to | muse. The children lau slyly at Jack, in « low voice, that shook a little in spite 
Contry . fi His lambs,jhat is, the poor hun and whispered together; Jack smiled at | of himself. 
5 : little boys and jirls, you know, for His | them in return, and glanced anxiously at | She paused. Her face, smaller, whiter 
ae sake.”’ Jack didnot know, his eager ques- | their mother. lovelier than ever in the starlight, was 
a tate veep en ing besidi his tioning eyes sai 20. But some one was ‘Please, ma’am, are hag thinkin’ which | turned fullyto him. But she did not " 
ache emma = as if his very heart tapping at the widow, and calling the little | way ‘hat fine est ars Soy which I want to| He stood awkward and speechless 7 
was breaking. pid yaa ever see a sweep | Sitl, so she said,‘‘Good-bye,” gave hima | find?’’ be queried at moment. 
boy crying? If so, you will quite umer- | *mile, and oe, “No, my child; I hope I know the wa ‘Forgive --" he said at last—‘‘forgive 
stand what a small bundle of smutand tears, | And just thensn old blind reader, who | there, for I have a little boy called Jac having ; but—"" 
rags and sorrow, he was; what sooty nvu- often took his stnd there—Jack had often | gone there; I am thinking, would you like She recognised ies ot this minute. He 
lets were coursing down his thin chesks; | *°2 him there bfore, his dog at his side, | to live here in his place, wear his clothes, | was the man who had fing violets at her— 
oh, he was such a poor little blot of wréch- pert, bright, andsharp, asa blind man’s | you know, and be our boy, and we will | the handsomest man she had ever seen. 
edness! And then all around hin the dog should be—/ell, this same blind man | teach you the way to go to him, because it No answer; but she stood still 
il ieee bright, and sparkling, and gay, began to read, ad these are the words he | is e far, far coun es Tt was no conventional wooing this. A 
pay eh nr ene mr yrs her! read :— Ay, wouldn’tI!"’ cried Jack, whom a man, a lovely girl, @ myriad of 
rioting everywhere. What cared he i some | thirst any more;jeither shall the sun light | And what about Ned?’ he queried. _ : 
folks shivered in anything but warm gar-| on them, nor #y heat. For the Lamb| _ ‘Ned and you should be our Ned and| Harry never knew how it came about. 
ments? Ah, what cared any one? we the | which is in themidst of the throne shail Jack,”’ sald Mrs. Smith. But Lucille’s hand, looking like s smal! 
pene ling and sobbing in the p | feed them, and jall lead them unto living ‘“‘Hurrah!’’ shouted the children, so loudly | snow-rift, was fast im in his clasp, 
boy’s desolate little heart. e sun itone, | fountains of wer; and God shall wipe | that Ned heard them and brayed out in | and Lucille’s beau face was very close 
the sky smiled, the birds twitterel and ~~ all tears fre Seis eyes.”’ p chorus. °F 4 he whispered, “I 
ws and redtmasts unger no m@, thirst no more! Jack’s PESADY aa ET uucille,” he w “7 love you 1" 
pert little sparro heart craved af longed as he listened. He felt the hand flutter in his. He could 


ch 
flying hither and thither, as if in ort. 
The snow sparkled as if it were yy of 
the coldness of the biting win in 
spite of folks’ wants and sorrows. Oi, the 
sooty rivulets flowed faster and fastr, as 
the thought it all! The donkey trned 
his head lovingly, one would fancy pitully, 
towards him; bis own life was none ¢ the 
brightest, the ill-used donkey of a rutal 
master. Didn’t he know Jack’s littidhand 
from all others? Didn’t he know tht the 
boy gave him many a sly mouthful, ¢ time 
and opportunity served? Ay, he di, the 
old brute. a ~~ po ig mens 

friend was crying. He often cried, §t no 
so long and hopelessly as to-day. The 
donkey turned to look at him, —. 
sundry little sounds, which no dou 8 
meaning, if we only knew more of onkey 
language to give the interpretation. here- 
upon Jack threw his arm round old 
creature’s neck, and gave voice to higrief. 
Let the old brute ery him oriot, he 
ust speak or he shou e. 
eh, Ned,’ Ned? I’m just star, and 
nobody cares, no, not one, but pi, and 
you can’t help me, ‘cause you’ venothing 
for yourself!’ The boy’s sobs s¢med to 

> choke him, and oh ! the cold was q biting, 
\ the day so bright, and everybodelse so 
be ide th oh city 
> ‘hey were just outside the ; 
nm gentlemen’s villas; they td been 
plying their trade there early in theporning, 
he and his master; now his mger was 
somewhere drinking, and he hafte wait 















\ for him, he with Ned and the gt. Life 
> had never been brighter for him » dag 3 
vi 


there was no golden past for b 
over again, that small mite of terears; no 
} golden fature before him, stretchg sway 
and away; he had no ambitio yond 
some day becoming the owndof such 
another boy, Ned, and cart, of his boy 
should have good times, and n@ra bone 
should stand out in his Ned's sp. That 
was all, his flights of imaginatif went no 
higher, rosy day-dreams never qe to his 
life. Knowing no parents’ loy what of 
affection, kindness, or tender ca had ever 
dimpled his young face over wi aughter ? 
None at all; dimples in his #2 cheeks 
were an impossibility. While P hugged 
ts donkey's neck in his whirlfnd of sor- 
row, @ dainty little lady trippyout of a 
house near, and ran quicklyp to him. 
She might have been & fairy tqe aompaoe 
boy, so glinting was her hairp fair an 
winsome her face. tn ees 
‘Little boy, what is the mper 
n his sleeve. 
asked, laying her hand \. AD Anggane’ 





“J” ly hungry, 
Longin’ i. ie !’’ te did nottok up, he 
| was too hopeless for that. ‘ 
| aon, eon, here’s somethif to eat ! 


silvery b@for sweet- 





thirst, no sco 


‘ 


the little girl's 











derful place? 


a kick, but neipfr 


Behind the 
was their hom 


betook themsé¢e 


@ room very li 


Bible beggar, 


hay, a few cag 
carrot or two, 


master Was & I 


wonderful wo 
thirst; and smd 


made Ned & 
shaking han 


Certainly a dah 
dancing anims 
different in don 
know what n 
monkeys are, 

possible to be 

sweep’s donke 


t 


sweet music ot 
could find the 


when darkness 


That was the ple for him—no hunger, no 


feed them, and 1¢i them to living fountains. 
The Lamb, whaas Het He whose words 
was! God should wipe 
away all tears. (But where was this won- 
was about to ask the 
sightless reader,jhen up came his master. 
*Go on !'’ he pwied, giving 


bestow upon J@, 80 they all jogged on 
together, Jackeping a sharp lookout 
for what mightj in store for him. 
er and show of the city 
Jack and Ned shared a 
dark little ho} together. 


having first copd his master’s dinner, in 
better, and made him as 
generally comffble as a black little urchin 
of ten years olduld be supposed to bestow 
comfort. These gave Neddie his dinner, 
and sat down }wait, very like that poor 
the crumbs which fell 
from his masteftable. 
a wonder of vajy—a bit of straw, a bit of 
parsnip, odds and ends 
picked up by J§ for him at Covent Garden 
Market. Thisj Ned’s dinner, and poor 
Jack’s was ve@ittle better, a medley of 
scraps, and n@nough of them, for his 
selfish man. 
the child long§and mused over those 
about no hunger, no 


of the little gi&ind her cake, while he 
bugh his many antics of 
king a bow, and, by dint 
ot fcoaxing, he fild rise on his hind legs, 
and perform aBely jig, so well did the 
boy and the bi understand each other. 


and monkey, and we all 
-footed creatures some 
b will suppose ones 
brmed even by an ol 


“Hunger no fre 
more;’’ the Wdfran his head like the 


> where this could be, 
how happy W@be their lives! 


heat, the Lamb should 


Ned 
word nor kick did he 


Thither th 
this afternoon, J 


Ned's dinner was 


leaves, a half-decayed 


No wonder 


his lips as he thought 


does not look like a 
there is only a letter 


neither thirst any 
If only he and Ned 
And 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 








‘GREENWAY'S ROYAL HIPPODROME. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST WONDERFUL CIRCUS IN 
THE WORLD, 


Jumbo, the eccentric Elephant, and the extraordin- 
"h wa Douk 8, Dogs. 
u 
eee the Crowe. and pe istusttebie jokes. 
tartling and unparalie eas uestrianism., 
Mademelselie Lucille, the Wonder of the West. on 
ber trained horse Spitfi * 


Doors open at seven o'¢ 
Entrance, sixpence : reserved seats, one shilling.’ 


It was a very exciting bill of fare fora 
dull c thedral town. And so thought, 
Harry * Wilmot, a captain in the K. D. G. 
whose regiment had been quartered five 
dreary months in York. 

He glanced at his watch. 
“Five o'clock !"’ he said to himself, half 
aloud. ‘‘Just time enough to dine comfor- 
tably, and drop in about the middle. I[’ll 
go! Anything is better than the routine of 
this horrible place.’’ 
Harry Wilmot strolled quietly into a seat 
as much aloof as ible from his kind. 
It was not @ pleasant seat. It was next 
to the gate that gave admission to the ring, 
the man, indolent and ennuied dropped into 
his chair, and shrank into himself from the 
Proximity of an objectionable neighborhood. 
The~ orchestra, after two discordant 
crashes, struck up a monotonous, but not 
unmelodious air. The gate opened wide, 
and Mademoiselle Lucille, the ‘‘Wonder of 
the West,’’ on her trained horse Spitfire, 


ro. 

n she came amidst clapping of hands—a 
bit of a girl, scarcely more than a child; a 
slight figure in a tightly-fitting dark-green 
habit; a figure lovely now, but ving 
promise of perfection later; a face as beau- 
tiful as a houri’s, pure as an angel's; t 
innocent blue eyes, very sad and wistful, a 
sorry contrast to the stereotyped smile that 
rested on the soft red lips. 

With Spitfire she was a decided success. 
As she went round and round, the audience 
cheered and bravo-ed, while a deeper rose 
flush tinted her cheek. A smile still beamed 
on her half-parted lips, and the same sad 
wistful look dweltin her large eyes; and 
Harry Wilmot, roused out of both indolence 
and ennués, sat with his gaze fixed on the 
girl's face. 


alwa 
lov 
without her. 
considerations. 


little sob. 
the quivering mouth, the tearful eyes. 


it honestly, bravely. 
crept a little nearer to him. 








hear her breath come fast, her heart beatin 
in unison with his own; and all this embo!- 
dened him. 

Harry Wilmot threw his arm round her. 
His blood was on fire, his head whirled 


round, 
‘Do 
Lucille? 
The child had, like Juliet, ‘‘not cunning 
to be oR d face grew like 
a blush rose, re ttered 
like the stars above her. Par i 
‘*Yes,’’ she answered very softly. 
And H gathered her closer passion. 
ately kissed sweet red lips. 
‘‘Greenway’s Royal Hippodrome”’ proved 
a grand success. Throngs of people crowded 
in, and oe the throng Harry Wilmot 
could be nightly seen. Harry gleaned that 
Lucille was simply a waif, a stray, cast on 
the rough waters of life. 
‘‘And you have no recollection ot home?’’ 
asked Harry. 
‘*No.”’ 
Mr. Blodgers (that was Greenway’s real 
patronymic) had been her master. 
With Harry! Well, a man’s love has 
a ——s ot the material. He 
Lucille ly; he could not live 
But then there were other 


you think you could love me, 


“And what shall we do when it is all 


over, my child ?’’ he one night said to her. 


‘*When all what is over?’’ she asked in a 


queer hushed voice. Not love! He could 
not mean Jove; for love was eternal. 


‘IT mean when the circus leaves York— 


when you and I part, darling ?’’ 


‘Part !’’ 
The words broke from her in a whisper. 
It was allup now. He could not marry 


her, but they must not part. 


‘Do you really love me, my little Lucille?’’ 
She tried to answer, but she burst into a 
So Harry stopped, and pressed 


“And I love, pet; love you so much that 


it would be worse than death to lose you !"’ 
he cried. 


“I cannot marry;you, Lucille.”’ He said 


But Lucille merely 


Harry drew her arms round his neck. 
“Our good-night, pet. Won't you kiss 


me of your own accord ?’ 




























































city was slumb 
to go in search 
could not leav@p 
ignorant Jack ! 
On, and on, 8% they 
heeding them, #yhen 
they were out 
white in its sno 








for us both, and/pe 
there,”’ —' 
ing up tothe & 
Pat the startlin que 






LA 








ice was like a 
eye | ye of Ra — h 4 rs hy 
k cake, Ope q 
pe Ayes pushed against his fds, cling- 
ing round the donke ’s neck. 

ire raised his h now. it true— 
*hat little lady, the large piece ¢ ms —_ 
which she was unfolding the p® o pepe : 

fe gave & gasp, and pug a lock o 
his sooty hair. 

r "Tain’t true !’’ were his Ords, as if 
dreaming. 

“What isn’t true?” asked th@inty little 
one, smiling. ‘ 

‘That that’s for me; and nodded 
at the cake, which he was %* ag 
| “Yes it is, take it and eat I oe a 
boy;’’ so saying, the gentle Hid y 
pushed it into hands. A This 

“Well, ma'am, you're & £&™ ! - 

his thanks, boy, aa 20 — 
ook the tempting presen © yr 
h away at it, the litle gi smiling 





want to see a dakey Be 











upon all, and the great 
he and Ned stole out 
Ned must go, he 
behind. Poor little 


lodded, nobody 
daylight dawned 
¢ country, pure and 
ntle; but, oh, it was 


we shal] soon be 
ng him; and step- 
they came to, he 
, ‘Please do you 


hands?’’ 























That face had fairly fascinated him when 
the last round was completed. 

The ‘‘Wonder of the West” flew down 
from her steed as lightly as a bird, and bowed 
and kissed her tiny hands to the audience 
ashe had taken by storm. Then as she turned 
to §. Harry Wilmot leant eagerly forward, 
and, taking a bunch of violets from his 


cold, intensely Qthere! Jack’s teeth | coat, he flung them down. They touched 
chattered in his Rand Neddie looked | Mademoiselle Lucille’s glittering hair in 
wistfully at his lif er, as if pleading | their fall. She quickly lifted up her face: 
for a little rest ar of food. two pairs of eyes met. Then the girl 

“Poor Neddie /Y&ust earn a breakfast | stooped, picked up the violets, and thrust 


them hastily into her bosom. Harry Wil- 
mot strolled home through the silent York 
streets. The ‘‘Wonder of the West’’ had 
bewitched him. The demon of ennud was 
exorcised by Mademoiselle Lucille’s face. 





“Go away, yu MME: little fellow !"’ Young. handsome, heir toan old baronetcy, 
said the sharp boking Ban who came to | and an eligible, the fair Yorkites had pulled 
answer him, @ the tere fain to jog | caps for him at the staid, highly respectable, 
farther. : and wearisome assemblies of the town. 

Oh dear ! tle village" erally did not | But Harry was impervious to their blan- 
care for won l sigh t Jack, | dishments. He was of a peculiar tempera- 
the tears ga g in bil 44 he plodded | ment too., Impulsive, yet strong of will; 
on from howe to Bou out success. | passionate-natured, yet full of self-control; 
Once more be too indolent to flirt, too fond of indepen- 
so plaintive snd ‘ dence to , yet withal experiencing a 

“Please; D> you W8n'B. 4 donkey | strange sort d in his heart. 
shake bands? And he and dance | The honest truth was that no woman’s 
woo,” he added, a8 he CM aiont of a | face had ever really touched him until he 
group of rory children break fas! looked on Lucille’s. ; 
even Neddie peered in The two following evenings found 

so clean, 60 Wart, at the circus. Immovable, almcst 





And Lucille, with a boldness that sprung 
from simplicity, stood on tiptoe and kissed 


him cone 

Harry Wilmot went home ina curious 
tumult of feeling. The result of which was 
that with an aching pain at his heart, such 
ashe had never felt in his life before he 
found himself on the morrow in the 
down express, resolved to put miles and 
miles between himself and a dire temptation. 
It was the last night of the circus, and 
Lucille’s final tableau came. The whole 
house rose in a thunder of applause; but— 
Close by the entrance to the ring was 
gathered a horror-stricken group. the 
ground lay Mademoiselle Lucille; her blue 
eyes wide open, 8 smile still on her lips, 
and Spitfire’s foot upon her chest. 

Banco, the clown, pallid his paint, 
drew the little childish figure from Spitfire's 
fatal tread. 

A tew days afterwards Harry Wi'mot 
came back to York. He had made up his 
mind to Lucille. 

What Harry telt, God and his own heart 
onl amet +3 

reads grow very dim. 
Then he takes up the at of dead violets 
and presses them to his lips. . . 
Those lips have never touched woman’s 
lips since his poor little dead love laid her 
last kiss on them. 








on eparations in tolls are becoming 
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WINTER MORN IN THE COUNTRY. 





BY A. BH. 4aPP. 


The Sabbath of all Nature! Stillness reigns: 
For snow has falien, and all the land is white. 
grey against the 





trains 
Of birds wing high, and straight the smoke 


Allthings are fairy-like: the trees em pearied 
With frosty gem-work, like to trees in 
ream. 


a 
Sense Se weight the slender cedar bends 
ae? 7 more ghost-like! ‘Tis a wonder- 
Wherein. indeed, things are not as they 
aecm. 





WINTER MORE IN TOWR, 
sascus yellow fog all things take spectral 
® : 


Lampe dimly gleam, and through the win- 
Ld 


peoe 
The lightis shed in short and broken lane; 
Anda * kness visibie’” pants, yawns, and 


gapes. 
Fron oot the water drips. a6 from high 


capes. 
Half-freeses as it falis. Like cries of pain 
Fog-signals faintly heard, and then n 
Grave warning words to him who 7 y apes 
The skater, nearer. All is muffiec: fast 
In Gense dead colls of vapor, nothing clear— 
The world disguised in mumming masquer- 


ade, 
er each a dull thick clinging veil 1s cast, 
And no one ts what fain he would appear: 
Nor any well-marked track on whic to 


PENKIVEL; 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When Madeline returned to ber room she 
sat down on the floor desolate. The om 
of her future life lay like a mountain on her 
heart; hope was cut off on every side, and 
she seemed like one standing on a desert 
waste, utterly alone. She began to repent 
of her mercy. 

**Have [ not suffered enough at the hands 
of these people?t’’ she said to herself. ‘‘Why 
should I wreck my whole life now to spare 
them? I will denounce Mr. Lanyon. I will 
denounce Lord Crebylls—I will drag the 
whole gaping world around them to hear 
what I have to say.”’ 

But here her eyes closed. and she shud- 
dered from head to foot. The punishment 
was so dire that she could not look upen it 
even in thought. And whatever Mr. Lan- 
yon’s guilt might be towards her, she felt 
she could not be his accuser, she felt she 
could not load him with intamy in his old 
age, and bring his gray hairs to the grave 
with shame. 

‘For his daughter's sake he has never 
ehown me mercy,’’she said to herselt bitterly 
‘but for bis own sake I wil] spere him. As 
for Lord Crehylis, on him I will have no 
pity, save the pity of silence, andif I could 
frike him without piercing Mr. Lanyon’s 
heart, I would not hold back the blow a 
moment. Every instant of hesitation, and 
of forbearance, is a wrong to my father and 
mother.’’ 

She started up, as this thought stung her, 
and began to pace the room; then her eyes 
fell on her lover's letter, lying on the table 
where she had placed it, before unlocking 
the desk. She caught it upand kissed it 
passionately, and unfolding it, read it slowly, 
letting quiet tears drop unchecked — the 
paper. It wasa large sheet, folded in the 
old-fashioned way, when the be 
tween Cornwall and London was a shilling, 
and stamps and envelopes were = 
thought of—and as it trembled in her hand, 
she saw upon the edges, doubled inwards, 
a sentence which had escaped her eye. It 
read thus:— 

“T think you will truly be my first client, 
Madeline, for I have astand 0 ane » that 
strange Carbis yo old it in my 
hand now, and following it, as I mean to 
do, I shall soon track down that man—the 
hawker, who has so curiously disappeared 
from all his haunts since the terrible day of 
Carbis’s death. I Mr. en at 
would not name this matter to you unless I 
had good cause to believe I should find the 
— Judge how good the cause is by my 
t.”’ 


Ot hth deceit beteen, sinh ence 


ber hand across her bewildered by 
these words. she thought she 
understood it all—it was another deception 


THE SATURDAY 


will d the clue of which you speak. 
The whole iden is fhe, and it was falsely 

rpose t into your mind.”’ e 
othel @ fem’ lines mee. to say she was 
coming to London by the next day’s mail; 
then she stole down softly to the hall, and 
placed her letter in the post-bag. 


Tt is 


a6, 
His tone was quict but uneasy. 
strange how soon the shadow of trouble 
8p in a household. 

Dinner! Madeline had never thought of 
it. Was it five o’clock already? en & 
great wave of trouble overwhelms us, time 
seems swallowed up. There is no future, 
no past, it is all present; and the world 
stands still while the woe goes over us. 
The trivial round of the hours upon the 
clock, the quiet routine of life, once so 
smooth and comfortable, strike us now as a 
wonder, or a pain; or sometimes, as in this 
instance, it comes in shape so incongruous, 
so inopportune, that the chafed spirit is 
moved to laughter. 

Madeline looked within the stately room 
and glanced at the flower-decked table, and 
lau to think she should be asked to sit 
down and eat and drink with Lord and 


Lady Crehylls. 
‘I am going away,’’ she said to the 
amazed domestic. ‘‘I have not time to dine. 
Have you told your master and mistress 
their dinner is served?’’ 
‘‘My lady is too ill to “leave her room,”’ 
said Grylls, ‘‘and we have searched all 
througt the house and grounds for my lord 
in vain. Oh, Miss Madeline, what is the 
matter?’ 
But he spoke to the walls. for Madeline 
did not turn her head as she went up the 
t staircase, with slow, soft footfall. 
ing told her she would not see Lord 
Crehylls again. He had been a coward all 
his life, he was a coward still, and as he had 
fled once from the place of his crime, so 
would he flee now from the sight and fear 
of the victims his guilt had made. Above 
all, he would flee from suffering—the ease- 
loving, careleas man; and she felt sure he 
had mistrusted her promise, and had already 
escaped her hand. But what a punishment 
was his, what a home he quitted, what 
hearts he crushed, what bitterness he took 
with him into exile! Sighing, she gazed 
around her, on the statues, the paintings, the 
marble pillars, the wealth of flowers, and 
all the signsof luxury lavished on every 
side; and she wondered whether Walter 
Sherborne, in his prison, forsaken of all, and 
condemned to die, was not a happier man 
than Geoffrey Crehylls would be in safety 
in a foreign land, self-banished. 
Once more in her own room, Madeline 
finished her packing, and dressed herself, 
and counted the stock of money she had, 
and then sat down patiently to wait for the 
chaise, for which she had sent on quitting 
Lord Crehylls. While berg | thus, it 
struck her she ought to write to Mr. Lanyon, 
and tell him something of all this, other 
wise he would expect to find her at Penkivel 
and he would wonder she was gone without 
a leave-taking; 80 she wrote thus: 
‘‘Your daughter has commanded me to 
leave her house, and I obey; but I do not 
in ignorance. I took my tather’s desk 
Som your room ; in it there is a secret drawer, 
unknown to you, and in this I found a his- 
tory which has killed in my soul all love, 
all affection, all gratitude. You have cheated 
me of these as you have cheated me in all 
else. Yet I cannot in one moment forget 
the lessons of twelve years, and in pity to 
our age and your remorse I leave you my 
rgiveness, and I promise you my silence. 
The secret you have kept from your daugh- 
ter you can keep still; but her husband is 
an exile for life. This is the sole justice I 
do. How much I leave undone, you alone 
cesn tell, and in your grief and your re- 
pentance—for sure ae do repent—think 
of the greater suffe and the shame I 
8 you, and not of the lesser pain I in 
fit. Disgrace to gray hairs is terrible, and 
it seems unnatural, in spite of all my wron 
that I, a young girl, sbould strike you cub 
a blow, It is Sreadful that you have given 
me the right to say such words as these to 
you; more dreadful still that, old as you are, 
Stahl to deaplan pos.) Injestion of all’ lan 
t to you. ce, of a 8, 
is the one I most abhor; and what a moun- 
tain of injustice have heaped upon me 
and mine! I r it still; I shall sufter it 
always, because I give vou the great pity of 
my silence. Farewell.” 
was not pleased with this letter; but 
there was no time to choose sharper, clearer 
words. She wrote it without tears, although 


seen by his daughter, and she resolved to 
drive round by Grace ne’s and 
eo Sines Sen 8 eee to carry 
to him herself. 
A moment more, and the summons came 
for which she waited. 





EVENING POST. 


‘Is she so gracious?” thought Madeline, 
and her Jip curled. ‘Thank you,” she said 
quietly, ‘‘I prefer the cinise.’ 

Then she went down the long corridor, 
ng Mr. Lanyon’s dor with one wistful 
lance, and Jooking backbut once after she 
hurried by. 
‘Won't you gointo Ir. Lanyon’s room 
and say good-bye, miss?’ asked the maid in 
some surprise. ‘‘] hav said it,”’ replied 
Madeline. 
Her voice was forcedand strange, ~er 
heart was bounding »gaist her side in hur- 
ried beats that took her breath away, and 
there was a dimness ove all her sight—a 
dimness more dreadful nd haggard than 
tears can bring. Jn this larkness she went 
down the great staircase, er hand touching 
the balustrade softly asshe went; in this 
darkness she passed throuh the hall, seeing 
the servants as ina mis and bending her 
head to them in farewell She thought she 
spoke to them; but thouwh her lips moved, 
no word came; and final, in this darkness 
she took her last look f Castle Crehylls, 
gazing at it earnestly fm tower to base 
ment; then a great shaow like night fel) 
between her and the ately granite pile, 
and she found herself inhe carriage on her 
knees weeping. 
a _ 





‘Who is that come?’’ ¢ed Lady Crehylls, 
starting up in-the bed aithe rumble of the 


“It is Miss Sylvester,gone, my lady,’’ 
answered her maid, whi was sitting at the 
open window. ‘I hearher tell the post- 


that’s quite two miles otof the road; and I 
am sure she won't reacIenkivel til] mid- 
night as it is. 
to go to Grace’s for, mydy.”’ 

‘‘What does it mattervhere she goes, so 
that she goes away for er?’’ said the lady. 
“Oh, where is Lord Ohylls?’’ she cried. 
‘‘Will he never, neverome home? I am 
weary of this suspense. 


CHAPTE XX. 


witl dire im 
I can’t @ what she wants | twiter of a es Ao pth Ko on at the 











eyes, seeing the bees -laden 
their hives against tan 8 wail, “ 
the great netted cherry-tree with 
ov wt enn ate 
snow. white of the gelder- . 
‘ng them and oi r~ this 
anguish at his heart a dream. 
cloud had marred the fair 
dheck the acetal food 
e cheerful monotony of his 
fortune; all had been as fair 
biight as a green field in 1 ge - 
y common, too; no strange sorrow had 
en p&p his peace, no painful roman. 
touched him since the day that 
Ms. Sherborne’s lovely face had from 
hit view. From that boyish time to this day 
hit greatest excitement had been & fox-hunt, 
his greatest trouble some petty care 
laughed at in a week and forgotten; and all 
hishours had rolled on in smooth monotony 
conmonplace and quiet as our dearest hap- 
pimess ever is. Only this morning when he 


desthand earthquake. No man 
felt his peace more sure, his fife lone — 
fort more certain than were his. sun 


Wwasnot more securely fix 
thar he was, and Dale dn tt Place 


* se © at any talk of chan 
- [ ge or ruin. 


he would have laughed 


him in the face the direst, d 


woe hat could 
aan : uld befall a man, and he had to 


between infamy and death or loneli - 


ness nd exile. 


At this thought he started u and at 
every side to pie a << apd 
be a relief; it was a silence 80 filled 


& leaf, to 


cary his mind away from its agon 

boy pega linnet’s cage, nade mm 
€ ilttle creat 

his hough a ure asa child mi 

chil, and his eyes be i 

oo ak ae + holding, nut this bird, 


whih h i is wi . 
a had given to his wife, then Agatha 


while being with his own 


en thrush, dead long 





Grace Chagwynne’s ttage was as near 
the sea as St. Eglon’s ht. It stood on the 
edge of a coppice, whi hid it from the | a 
high road, and sheltereit from the north | o 
and east. The garden,oping southwards | u 
was a wilderness of ffers. The stocks 
and carnations, the myrfand blue hydran- 
geas, were a wonder fisize and beauty, 
while all around the lit casement there 
clustered a wreath of 4s, clematis, and 
honeysuckle, which seed to be ever in 
bloom. 

To this cottage Lordrehylls rode at a 
furious gallop, and fling himself from his 
horse at the gate, he slbd the bridle round 


rden like a man in anny of impatience. 
e knocked again andgain, but a biank 
silence met him on ey side. The door 
in the tiny porch wasosed, so were the 


casements was open, ! the gentle rustle 
of this against the leavas it swung toand 
fro in the Summer wirwas the sole sound 
that broke the stillness ‘Michael! Michael 


The birds twitteredm out the eaves at 
the sound of his voiend the bees, with | til 
angry 
circled round and ro about him with 
threatening buzz, therbsiding, went back 
to their work again, athe old stillness fe]] 
down softly upon leatd flower. “4 

‘Grace! Grace! Ge!’’ shouted Lord 
Crehylls with al. hbight, his hollowed 
hand upon his lips tnd the sounds far 
and wide. 

Upon this, a little ow cat sleeping in 
the sun came laziJnd rubbed herself 
against his leg, the1et hanging in the 
cage among the houckle chirped and 
wondered at him, andistant dog in some 
farmyard upon the barked lustily. 

‘‘Are they all sing. or dead?” cried 
the young man, in red impatience; and 
stooping, he gathercravel in his hands, 
and scattered it at ae windows. Down 
it came again, rustbn the leaves, start. 
ling the frightened $ from out their nests 
and shaking a rain ented blossoms softly 
to the ground. Thame the old silence 
filled with shadowhich crept stealthily 
about him, lengthe in the evening sun. 

or the sel@, and growing mad 
beneath this quiet? Crehylis paced the 
narrow bounds of krden, til] wearied . 
at last into patie: hesat down upon the | he 
stone seat in the Ch to wait till Grace, or 
her brother - ere, with head 
resting on his 48, he hought and won. 


dy 
no 


what a me” Of injustice and of 
wrong! Heould he liveunder jt? Tes. 
terday, n° hours ago, tere was not a 
happier all the land tian he. Now 
was 00d heavens! what 
Not a met! He never 

1}: bis; and yet he was dead: and 
ry OTe was dead likewise and 


5 

















Breg" suddenly in iis 
Lord ¢ gazed about him with woot: 


oart 
hop and after this 
the .eadland near, 
and woman sitting in the stern. 


fires er him, and h 

lower windows; but ab, one of the upper | Whiteice, a eyes a nestly and oi 
on higace, and not a si 

all hideathly as & single ray of hope over 


hum, flew fromt their hives and | ful w 
ing. 
slowly*‘It is true. 


face. 


— h—I know it. I killed him for your 


by and tered not a word.” 
The 
long, 
his 
strongewords then lan 


listenethd looked, the terrible beliof in his 


own gu fi 
a — upon his soul in a hor- 


have 
an accig 







O the soft Summer sea, in the evening 


stilless, sound travels farther than on land: 


nd.ord Crehylls, turnin 

f vfe and child, nt en — 

po his ear the gentle, measured stroke of 
Then came a short, fevered time of 

a little boat rounding 

with two men rowing 


‘“hank Heaven!” he murmured, audibly. 


and w weight upon his heart seemed lighter. 


: on)when Michael came it might be lifted 


be! Tank 


flung away, how he would 


! that was not the word. There 


the rough post, and hwd up through the | Of buan tongues—there 
‘i y tl joy of ut Sn? word to 
0 


removed—the 
thheart set free and innocent — 
A w minutes more, passing like slow 
is Michael’s 


‘““Mbael! Michael! is this true?’ cried 


Lord rehylls, springi 
Polgrain!”’ cried Lordehylls. seizinpim by ringing towards him and 
Mi 


1 stood firm and silent 


1 Gre and her 200m, 


husband, with a res - 
or two, had passed on out of ae 
en he lifted his dim eyes and said, 
oie I am blind for it.’”’ 

ru”’ repeated Lord Crehylls, vaguely: 
rue,id you are blind for it? Michael, 


you we with mei 

Cit tberinae n the woods, and saw me 
I neveneant to kill 
thougho little of the blow—the just blow 


You are witness for me that 
him. You saw that I 


strk, that I walked on heedless and 


never 
ae €n looked back upon the fallen rep- 


Pa. on ’ said Michael, in the same dull, 


“And I saw Walter Sh 

ing iprison for that blow. I — 
sumht since my eyes fell on his dead 
he has looked dead since then. I 


\en he was tried for his life I stood 


fans pain in Michael’s voice, the 
agony of remorse, that had made 
wonder, spake to Lord Crehylis in 
and as he 


‘Oh, ichael, you should have s ee 
ons for breath. “YOR hould 

he truth. The man’s death was 
t, an inadvertent blow; it is your 


silence 3 made it murder.” 


dered till he lo! Cohernce in his thou 
ght In &, ’ i 
and came vl O. he old question: | seem = a 8 suffering this speech 
Had he killed . Canist had that ran- | his face) true in its ghastly whiteness of 
dom blow, « Yond sh anger, really upon Moster b ye love, shone 
been the dew . a Villain? ff| < an rother : silent L. 
80, what bet vil uto his hasty deed? he sai at back an found her gone, 
What a wor rested »n his head n ow, | the Ow abashed tone, “I 


to meet in henstt Meshes 
} ott before 
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- ow ce = ——_ -—— 


*s vile companion for the foul things 
he ssid of that poor vietim of their mutuai 
cruelty? You remember his odious slanders 
—you remember his insolent words before I 
turned at last, ng = dead = 

blow 


Answer; 


is come of her false ways and her wicked 
wiles!”’ 

The blood came up in Lord Crehyll’s face 
and he struck his forehead with his clenched 


hand. 

‘ hgh gabe her, Michael,’’ he cried, 
hoarsely. ‘I cannot bear it. I have been 
happy with my wife; my life has been 


peaceful, —y, and tranguil; but I have 
never been able 


to tear that woman from 

~~ heart ” 
ichael looked up at him with dim eyes, 
but made no answer, and for a moment 
silence fell down between them. Then 
Lord Crehylis beat at the gillyflowers and 
stocks with his riding whip, saying hurried- 
ly, “I am a fool to make such a confession, 
but you are the only man in the world, 
Michael, to whom I would say as much. [| 
believe there are memories which cling to 
us to the last. My love for Madeline Sher- 
vorne has colored my whole life, and ruined 
it. She was a woman whom it was fatal to 
* man to meet. Michael are safe here?’’ 
he asked, changing the theme abruptly. 
“Do you forget that you are an escaped 


‘I am safe enough,’’ said Michael, with a 


glance towards thesea. ‘‘My boat is on the 
sands, and the ‘‘Penkivel’’ will be here at 
midnight.’’ 





‘‘Here!”’ repeated his friend. ‘‘I thought 
the preventive men assailed your craft to- | 
night, Michael?’’ 

smile illumined Michael's pale face for 
an instant, 

‘It was a plot of ours,’’ said he, ‘‘to get 
the coast- fellows out of the way. 
There 1s a heavy cargo on board the ‘‘Penk-. 
ivel,’’ which we want to land safely; so we 
have put them ona false scent. They’ll go 
wo our cove to capture her, while she’ll be 
in another, fourteen milesaway. They will 
only find an old smack of ours in that little 
bay, with nothing contraband on board* her 
except a string of French onions, which I 
—- they’ll hardly trouble themselves 
about’’’ 

‘‘Andjthe attack on the coast-guard station, 
— to rescue you,’’ said Lord Cre- 
hyl 

‘It won't take place to-night, I reckon,’’ 
answered Michael. ‘‘That was a stram, 
(story) made up just to force ’em to bring 
me down to Crehylis. Old Uncle Jack isa 
‘cute hand at lies.’’ 

Lord Crehylls had listened, and yet scarce- 
ly heard; and looking up with a sudden 

eness on his face, he said, sadly, ‘‘What 
is to be done, Michael?’ 

His foster-brother understood his question 
too well. , 

‘You must leave England,’’ he answered. 
‘‘What has his daughter said to you?’’ 

Lord Crehylls told him the choice which 
Madeline set before him. 

‘Il feared this,’’ said Michael, speaking | 
rapidly. ‘‘I feared it from the first moment 
I saw her face; she is resolute and hard as 
iron. Before to-morrow comes she will re 








EVENING POST. 








“You have suffered horribly for my sake 
Michael,’’ said Lord Crehylls, in a despair- 


ing tone. Se tee ten Mad. 
wrong headed 


m e to be silent—a bl 


loving mistake. The man’s face was such a | the sound 
quiet, a protest against reproaches, (TO BE CONTINUED. } 
that he held his peace in pity. a oe — 
“ItisI who have been blind, Michael, HOPE FOR BETTER DAYS AGAIN. 
not you,”’ he continued. ‘But of what use qusnses 
is all this talk? Iam wasting time. I must Though to-day be gloomy seeming, 


decide on something while I have sense to 
think. My brain is growing confused. I 
scarcely know what I am sa ‘ 

“You must escape,”’ replied Michael, 
resolutely. ‘‘Will you stay to let Madeline 
Sherborne ruin you for revenge? Will you 
help her to slay your tather-in-law and 
your wife ?”’ 

‘Mr. Lanyon!”’ returned Lord Crehylls, 
sh utting his hand upon his forehead; ‘‘there 
was something I wished to y of him— 
what wasit? All this misery lies on his 
head; he is more to blame thanI. He per- 
secuted the Sherbornes from the first; he 
hated them always. It was acruel thing to 
hunt Walter Sherborne to death to save a 
rich son-in-law. I don't thank him.’’ Cut- 
ting at the flowers in, he laughed, and 
struck his hand heavily on the gate. ‘‘Let 
me pass, Michael,’ said he. ‘‘Standing 
still like this drives me mad.”’ 

He went: into the coppice between the 
cottage and the road, and his foster-brother 
followed him, and laid his hand upon his 
arm. 

‘‘See here, my lord,’’ he said, quietly, ‘T 
am the one most in fault; don’t blame Mr. 
Lanyon more than me. [ should have 
spoken, you say, 1 should have witnessed 
against you. I could not trample on my 
own heart like that. I held my peace, and 
I should do it again if the time came again. 
You don’t think those who have saved you, 
so you say; but as for thanks, I looked for 
none. And for twelve years I never broke 
bread in your house, or crossed your thresh - 
old, lest tt this ever came to be known, Y pana 
ple should say you kne w it too, and paid me 
blood money. As for Mr. Lanyon, I never 
spoke one word to him till the man was 
condemned, then I woke up as from a dream. 
Knowing him innocent, how could it come 
into my poor ignorant mind that judge and 
ju would sentence him to die? I 
looked for his acquittal‘ day by day, and 
when Grace told me what the verdict was, I 
felt my heart melt away in my body. Then 
I walked through the nightto Penkivel. 


i} Mr. Lanyon was there, andI told him all; 


—how Mathew Carbis had met you 
and me in the wood of Crehylls, and at- 
tacked us with foul words, which you bore 
with patience, till he uttered Mrs. Sher- 
borne’s namein a vile way; then you struck 


| him down and passed on, never looking back 


to see where the reptile had fallen. I told 
him how I ran back astepor so, and saw 


pent that she let you escape; she will go to | him lying by the brook side, very white, 


a magistrate before the clock strikes eight. | 
You must leave to-night.’’ 


with a gash upon his temple; but never 
thinking the blow had killed him, I follow- 


‘‘And for ever!’’ asked Lord Crehylis, as | ed yeu when you called, not caring to stay 
an 


the color forsook his very lips. ‘Must I | 


help a coward. Mr. Lanyon listened 


leave my home forever because of a rash | to me like a man with his mind gone. At 


blow?”’ 


| first he would not believe a word; then he 


“It wasa terrible blow,’ said Michael; | said Sherborne's life was not worth yours, 
‘it made a ghastly cut upon his temple, so andI must be silent still. He would go to the 


they told me.’’ 


sheriff and get the man reprieved. 


was to 


“Did you see him, Michael?’’ asked the | fear nothing,—he should be saved. He 


other in a whisper. 


‘‘No,’’answered Michael, abruptly;’’I was | —this was Sunday. 


blind enough. That sight would have taken | kivel the Saturday night. 
ise I went away, and, borrowing a horse, I 


my eyes away.” 


| would go to Bodmin the next morning 


I had walked to Pen- 
With this prom- 


Lord Crehylls seized his hand, wringing | rode straight to the prison, and got there on 


‘I never killed the man—I could not have 
done it; any nae | it, you know.”’ 
‘‘He was foun 


fall,’’ returned Michael sturdily; ‘‘and the | wied a with tears upon my 
ndp 


| woman, I got back to Penkivel at midnight. 
I did not know it was night—my eyes were 
new then to darkness; and I told 
yon that he and I had killed Walter Sher- 
borne. He was a hale man when I brought 
him that news, but al] his blood has shriv- 
elled up at his heart since then. I needn't 
tell the rest; you can guess it all, surel : 
ylis, glancing back | He put itto me thus: “The man is d 


id he; 
| ‘And Geofire Crehylls is like s son 0 me. 


was on his temple. He is dead, and 
i Sherborne is dead, and you and I— 
meaning their deaths qa no—are guilty of | 
the blood of those two men. There—that, 
to my thinking, is the truth of the matter. 
And you must bear it, as I have borne it. 
I kept it from you as long as I could.’’ | 

The contrast between the two men told 

who had suffered ee these long years 
of silence, and Lord Cre 
on his , careless life, sh 
looked on his foster-brother’s dead white | 





face. His long low martyrdom, his 
love, and all the agony which the co 
stricken man rne in such dumb 


became visible 


Sunday a 


. "Bee" Michael,” he cried, pitifully, | 4 I saw him die 
‘6 ; ” cri L i —I] 8a " 
*alied tt 7 : 7 | the jal it'was broad sunshine; when I came 


| away, all things were gray and dim, and [ 
there, where we saw him | knew I should never see the sun again while 


t He is but a 


low like a 
— | tite Loe the sake of this dead maa? Shall I 


' daughter—my only child—to clear 
at Senge | ae os coleed gambler? 


I found Mr. Sherborne 
When I rode up to 


rnoon. 


w and rain fell. +“ in my 


like a 


r. Lan- 


‘of what use is it to speak now? 


y, and he struck this foolish 
boy. Shall we ruin his whole 


Let all 


patience, 
him. 
of Lord Crehylls as he gazed upon | this die away in his grave, Michael, and we 


I 
knew this day would come. 
} all along, wane I’ve seen you careless and 


two will hold our peace. As for his child, 
I will be a better father to her than this 
reckless 


thrift could ever 


ruined, 
wo words, though I 
ny pes I’ve known it 


ble Sherborne tragedy. A ; we can’t hold back the bolt for 


r 
There, I've done! I've 


And obscured te brigit ray, 
Soon his lustre will be beaming, 
All the clouds will pass away. 
80, however sad your lot be, 
Pressing bard On heart and brain, 
You may yet a brighter change sve: 
Hope for better days again. 


Sit not down the whole day grieving: 
Life is worth a straggie still; 
Never cease to be believin 
Much we can do, if we . 
So, however sad yout lot be, 
Pressing hard on heart and brain, 
You may yet a brighter change see: 
Hope for better days again. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A Queer Roman Diss.—The Roman 
peasants found the flesh of the ass a 
and the celebrated Mecenas, having tasted 
it, introduced it to the tables of the great 
and rich, but the fashion of eating it lasted 
no lon than his life. Galen my * 
the flesh of the ass to that of the stag. It 
said to be eaten plentifully in the cheap res- 
= Paris, under the denomination 
of veal. 


A Leroa. Boi..—In May, 1784, a bill 
intended to limit the privilege of franking 
was sent from Ireland to England for the 
_— Fi gene In it was a clause en- 

that any member who from illness 
or other cause should be unable to write 
might authorize some other to frank 
for him, ‘‘provided that on the back of the 
letter so franked the member doth at the 
same time give under his hand a full certifi- 
cate of his inability to write.’’ 


A Lonpon ADVERTISEMENT. —A few 
ears ago the following a * appeared 
n one of the English papers: ‘‘Wanted. for 
a family who have bad health, a sober, 
steady person, in the capacity of doctor, 
surgeon, apothecary and man midwife. He 
must occasionally act as butler, and dress 
hair and wigs. e will be required some- 
times to prayers and preach a sermon 
every Sunday. A good salary will be 
given.’’ 


Cat Fur.—The common cat is largely 
fed on fish and bred for its fur, in Holland, 
where the finest skins are obtained. Large 
uantities are also collected in Holstein, 
avaria and Switzerland. In France about 
30,000 cat-skins are furnished annually to 
commerce. This fur is tly valued, 
while the supply of good skins is far short 
of the demand. The black, spotted and 
striped varieties are all much in reyuest, for 
making into wrappers for open carriages, 
sleigh robes and for railway traveling. 


Woman IN THE Past.—The influence of 
women in the East, in the remote past, 
must have been greater than is generally 
supposed. It was formerly common in the 
ancient world t name children after the 
mother rather than after the father, and 
this custom prevails in certain portions of 
the East at the present day. This usage is 
extant in Lycia, Caria, Etruria, Persia, 
India, Ceylon, and other places in Asia. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION.—Al] brutes,even 
the most savage, are attached to their 
young. Ata recent exhibition of animals, 
there was shown a lioness and panther with 
their cubs. It was curious to notice, in 
both animals, that peculiar pride in show- 
ing their offspring which the domestic cat 
manifests in the most unmistakable manner. 
It seemed also as if these old animals re- 
garded sudden raps on the bars of the cage, 
or the introduction of canes to induce their 
progeny to take better attitudes of sketching 
purposes, in the light of zrateful attentions, 
as, no matter how much po tee y ones 
spit and scratched, the ers never 
showed the slightest resentment, but quiet- 
ly crouched and stared at the interloper in 
abstract calmness. 


Onxtotn OF Canps.—The origin of cards 
is wrapt in obscurity. Neither the Bible 
nor Classica] writers have any allusion, rep- 
rimand or account of cards and card play- 
ing; casting lots and dice seem wo have been 
the only gambling methods known to 
Greek, Jew and Roman s Some claim 
that the Chinese and the Hindoos were the 
eal took piecing, ome 4d, poms catianiig 
P g are reat ap t 
among these but heir cards yi 
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every description. Inthe evening 
a grand dinner. 


Grove Lanovacr.—The following si 
in flirtations eal 


in England: Drop a glove—yes; crumple 
a glove in the t hand—no; half unglove 
the left hand—indifference; tap the lett 
shoulder with the glove—follow me; tap the 
chin with the gloves—I love you no longer; 
turn the gloves inside-out~—I hate you; 
fold the gloves neatly—I should like to be 
with you; pat on the left glove, leaving the 
thumb uncovered—do you love me; 
both gloves—I love you; twirl the gloves 
around the fi be careful, we are 
watched ; slap the back of the hand with the 
eor- am vexed; take a glove in each 
and separate the hands—-I am furious. 


Russian Proverss.—The wolf asked the 
to dinner, but the goat declined. A 


+ a oy toe in his dreams. 
he woilt chan hair every , but 
remains a f. Love, fire a a cout 


cannot be hid. Make friends with a bear, 
but keep hold of the axe. E g is 
bitter to him who has gall in mouth. 
Bread and salt humble a robber. A full 
stomach is deaf to instruction. If you hunt 
two hares, you will catch neither. Praise 
not the crop until it is stacked. It is not 
to plough and sow fools; they 

w of themselves. Truth is not drowned 
n water, nor burned in fire. A fool may 
throw a stone into a pond; it may take seven 
sages to pull it out. Whose bread and 
whose salt I eat, his praise I sing. Lies 
march on rotten legs; who lies will steal. 

3 at” 

THe Brook AND THE Vine.—The vine 
said to the brook, ‘‘Flow this way, and 
nourish me with your waters.’’ But the 
brook answered, ‘‘If I should flow that way, 
the day in which I did it would be your 
ruin; be content, and I will sing to you, and 
my messengers, the sunbeams, shal! bring 
vou waters in their way my waters will then 
be useful to you, and instead of destroying 
your life I shall render it useful to the 
world.”"’ The vine listened and obeyed, 
and grew in beauty every day, unti) in al! 
that country there was no other vine so 
beautiful, 5. A. M. 
ET 

If you can getinto children a love of 
credit, and an appreciatioh of shame and dis 
arate, yon have put iuto them the true princt- 


ple, which will constantly work and {neline 
them to the right. 





| i 


In a certain street there are three tailors. 
The first to set up shop hung out this sign: 
“Here is the best tailor in this town.” he 
nest pyt | 4 “Here is the best tallor in the 
world.” The third simply had this: “Here ts 
the best tailor in this street." 

— TT 


When the barber's keen, cold razor is be 
ing wafted around one’s throat, and the germ 
ofa sneeze begins creeping up his nose, he 
cares naught for the fate of nations, and the 
greenback idea, nor anything else, only to get 
the barber as far away a6 possible. 

a i oC ae 


A greenhorn who officiated as the parish 
clerk in a country town, lately undertook to 
“give outa hyma,” in which the word “dox 
ology” cecurred, but as he couldn't exactly 
get the hang of the hard word, be suggested 
the propriety of singing ‘four verses for & sock - 
dologer.”’ 


—— = 
Spelling matches are very demoralizing. 
Jones has been to one tie eight before. ile 
wife is awakened during the early morni by 
some noise below stairs. “John . Joha ak 
gave !’ she called, shaking bim. *Burglars ; 

-O-r-g-l-a-r-e—burgiars,”’ said be, and rolled 
asleep again. 


A schoolgirl of tender years thus writes to 
& bosom friend:—“ Dear Snisa—I shan’t attend 











| games bear li or no resemblance to the 


that U onés, and I'll do ft if i 
saver Gban eaikiie. 
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TSE BERRY CHRISTMAS TINE. 


Green were the meadows with last summer's 


The maples rustied with a wreath of leaves, 
The brook went bubbling to the pebbly s 
Down by the old mill, with its cobweb 


And swallow haunted eves; 
And ail the air warm and calm and clear, 
Asif coid winter never could come near. 


Now, the wide meadow-iands where they've 
strolled 


gre wey with a waste of whirlin 
ruined maples, stripped o 


mournfully and shiver in the cold, 
the hoarse north winds blow. 
ot something makes this frosty season dear, 
The merry, merry Christmas time is here. 


The merry Christmas, with its generous 
Ite Gre-lit hearths, and gifts, and blazing 


trees, 
Its pleasant voices uttering gentile words, 
Ite ial mirth, attuned to sweet acoords, 
Its oly memories! 
The fairest season of the passing year, 
The merry, merry Christinas time is here. 


The sumacs by the brook have lost their red ; 
wae Sones in the ice stands amb and 


iy 
The leaves bave fallen and the birds have fied; 
The flowers we loved in summer, al! are dead, 





snow; 
autumn’'s 


And win winds biow still. 
Tet com makes this dreariness less 
rear,— 


The merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
Since last the panes were boar with Christmas 


Unto our lives some changes have been given; 
Some of our barks have labored, tempest- 


tonsed, 
come of us, too, have loved, and some have 


Some found their rest in heaven. 
So humanity, we mingle sinile and tear, 
When merry Christmas time is drawing near. 


Then Ree the fagots higher on the hearth, 
And fill the cup of Joy, though eyes be dim, 
We hail the day that gave our Saviour birth, 
And pray his spirit may descend on earth, 
That we inay follow him. 

‘Tis this that makes the Christmas time #0 


dear, 
Christ, in his love for us, seems drawing neer. 
i © 


When the Year was Young. 


BY G. C. F. 











“Oh! Cissy, have you heard the news? 
The old Grange has been bought by some 
one: an old horror from Canada, I believe, 
and he’s coming to live here. Suppose the 
old wretch won't let us skate any more!"’ 

“Yes, I heard that it had been bought, 
but, May, aren’t you awfully uncharitable, 
or, to say the least of it, jumping w a con- 
clusion, in calling him ‘an old horiort’ Why 
you silly child, he may be young, handsome 
prone to dissipation—I mean dancing, and 
garden es, &c. Give him the benefit of 
uncertainty, and, at least, imagine the best 
till you see the worst.”’ 

“Very charitable, my dear Cissy, but, 
alas, for your philanthropy, has he not, 
according to report, made his fortune by 
the buying and selling of hides, salt-fish, 
seal oi], and other, to say the least of them, 
odoriterous commodities? Fortunes are not 
made ins day, ,you know, and isit not more 
than probable that the new owner of the 
Grange may have grown old and crabbed 
in climbing the ladder of Fortune? which, 
by the way, must have been rather a greasy 
one in his case.”’ 

The foregoing conversation was carried 
on between two young ladies who formed a 
portion of a party of half adozen which set 
out from y daparen Hall, one bright frosty 
morning a few years ago, for aday's skating 
on the lake in the ‘““Grange’’ grounds. 

The old Grange had been the family seat 
of the Morays for generations, but misfor- 
tunes, some called them faults, had brought 
down the last of the old name to his grave, 
laden with debt; his near and dear ones had 
gone before him, and when he died, the es- 
tate was seized by his creditors and put into 
the market. 

For some years uo purchaser appeared, 
and the old house and grounds fell into ry 
neglected state. As we said before, in the 
latter there was a fine lake on which many 
of the young ladies and gentlemen in the 
neighborhood amused themselves by skating 
when the frost was hard enough, securing 
admission to the grounds by meaus of a 
judicious halfcrown now and then pre- 
sented to the lodge-keeper 

On this particular morning, a few days 
before Christmas, the party who arrived, 
skates in hand, at the shore of the lake, 
consisted of Marian and Narcissa Lyneford, 
daughters of Squire Lynefurd of the Hall, 
their brother Alfred, and three triends from 
London, of whom Fred Marsden, the en- 
amoured cavalier servente of the fair Cissy, 
was one. 

While they were in the midst of the sport 
be, skated up to Cissy and Fred, and 


ou know who that 
recap and coat is?’’ 


“No, Miss Lyneford, I not,’” replied 
Marsden. 


‘Perhaps it’s the new owner of the Grange 
and he’s going to tell us to go,’’ said Cissy, 





THE 





SATURDAY 
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‘I sincerly trast you have not hurt your- 
— Will you allow me to help you to your 
‘eet ’* 

Marian turned her head, and saw the 
handsome eyes of the stranger looking at 
her with so much expression in them, that 
involuntarily she blushed as she took his 
proffered hand, and regaining her teet, said: 

‘Thank so much, sir! I am not hurt 
at all, sags eainly the sudden stop. 
page 8 me considerably. How 
ridiculous I must have looked!’’ she con- 
tinued, lau hing at her mishap. 
eu od said “aie ola vy eve 

ously, as eB n sought n’s 
beautiful face. 7 * 

“I think most people look absurd when 
they measure their len on the ice. I 
fear that ‘impossible’ ef yours was owing 
more to your politeness than your veracity,’ 
said she with a bright smile, wondering 
when this conversation was going to end. 

‘‘What an accusation!’’ laughed the stran 
ger. ‘‘But,’’ he continued. more seriously, 
‘pardon what I fear you will think rude- 
ness, when I say that though we have not 
yet passed through that ceremony so indis 
pensable—an introduction—I should be sor- 
ry indeed if this conversation should prove 
our last. In the absence of a mutual ac- 
quaintance, will you think me very uncere- 
monious it I take that office on myselt, and 
- for the undeserved honor of your friend- 
ship?”’ 

Marian, rather taken aback by this unex- 
pected speech, was silent for a moment, then 
coming to the conclusion that the stranger 
was, at any rate, a gentleman, she held out 
her hand with the frankness of true good- 
breeding, and said, with a smile: 

‘The proceeding is not perhaps strictly 
according to rote, but 1 could not refuse a 
request so delicately urged. My name 
i ” 

‘‘Miss Marian Lyneford—and mine is 
Charles Edwards,’’ said he, interrupting 
her as he took her hand, and pressed it 
rather warmly perhaps for a new acquaint- 
ance. 

‘*How is it you come to know my name 
so soon? I thought you were a stranger in 
the neighborhood?’ asked Marian, smiling 
her astonishment. 

‘Well, if you will know, I must plead 
guilty to having asked the lodge-keeper 
who the young lady was who skated so 
gracetully. Will you forgive (me?’’ was the 
reply. 

‘For asking, yes; for the unmerited com- 
pliment, no.’’ returned Marian. 

‘Peceavi,’’ said Edwards, with a laugh. 
‘*But will you not take cold standing still?’’ 
he continued. ‘‘May I have the pleasure of 
a turn round the lake with you? I will 
keep a sharp lookout for sticks, &.’’ 

arian consented, and soon they were 
skimming over the smooth ice together, 
laughing and chatting as though they had 
been introduced months before in the most 
proper manner imaginable. 

When they moderated their speed to take 
breath, Edwards said: 

‘This is a very pretty place. Can you 
tell me to whom it belongs?”’ 

‘‘He comes from Canada, I believe. 

**He comes from Canada, does he? Then 
I suppose he is some old horror, who has 
made a fortune by the buying and selling of 
hides, salt-fish, seal-oil, and other, to say the 
least of them, odoriferous commodities?’’ 
said Edwards, with a covert smile. 

On hearing her own verdict thus faith- 
—— Marion turned to her com. 
panion in some astonishment, and said, 

‘Is that supposition quite original, Mr. 
Edwards?”’ 

He laughed, and said: 

“No, it is not ori 
this morning from 
could hardly err.”’ 

Marian’s _ reply was a blush 80 be- 
witching that she soon was conscious of the 
a on which had unce before so 
nearly certed her, being fixed on her 
face again, and so to hide her decided con- 
fusion she quickened her pace. 

Soon after they came up with the other 
couples, and great was the ~~ wer of the 
fair Cissy when her sister introduced to her 
and the party at large the handsome stran- 
ger who had been the subject of their joint 
admiration, slightly conggrmting his ser- 
vice to her after her fall, perhaps by way of 
an excuse for their somewhat strange ac- 


; but I overheard it 
ps so sweet that they 


quaintanceshi 
When the aad been duly removed, 
the party set out for home, Edwards, 


who was staying in the ‘ hago Arms,”’ 
accom them, and by his easy manners 
and racy conversation soon venteced bin 
self a favorite with all. 








EVENING POST. 








At the Hail gates he left them, promising 
to join them at the lake the follo morn- 


ing. 

Xout three o'clock that afternoon, as 
Marian and her sister were sitting in the 
breakfast-room discussing their new ac- 
quaintance, and yy over the singular 
introduction on the , & servant brought 
in a small card and nted it to Marian. 
Great was her surprise when she found that 
the name engraved upon it was 

Oharles 2. Moray, 
The Grange, Lyneford. 

She had hardly time to recover herself 
before the door opened n, and her friend 
of the morning entered, ing slightly im- 
pudent and handsomer than ever. 

“Good afternon, Mr. Edwards, and wel- 
come to Lyneford,”’ said Cissy, with an ex- 

gerated curtsey, while Marian strove to 
play the hostess with becoming dignity. 

e had called, however, nowy to invite 
all the party to a house-warming at the 
Grange, on New Year's Eve, and soon after 
took fis departure. 

New Year’s Eve had come, and the 
Grange was a blaze of light from the roof to 
the basement. Carriage after carriage drew 
up before the ivy-covered porch, and the 
inhabitants of each were warmly welcomed 
by their host, who looked superb in his be- 
coming evening-dress, but none were re- 
ceived with the empressement that grected 
the party from the Hall, and Marian could 
not help fancying, as he clasped her hand 
in welcome and looked down so eagerly in- 
to her eyes, that she read something in his 
expression and manner that made her heart 
beat in a way she had never remembered it 
to beat before, save perhaps when she saw 
him bending over her on the lake. 

The golden hours, laden with mirth and 
happiness, flew quickly, too quickly away. 
The ten o'clock supper was over, and Mari- 
an, leaning on Charles Moray’s arm, was 
making atour ofthe rooms. 

‘‘Excuse my rudeness, Mr. Moray, but I 
thought the last of your name died here— 
may Iaskif you are of the same family?” 
said she, as they stopped before a portrait 
ot the late owner of the —. 

‘Certainly. The late Mr. Moray was my 
great-uncle. My father died when I was 
young, and my uncle emigrated to Canada, 
taking me, when quite a boy, with him. 
He prospered, and left me a snug little for- 
tune, which I increased to a large one by 
the ‘buying and selling of-——’ ”’ 

‘‘Now, Mr. Moray, tuat isnot kind. Am 
I never to be forgiven for that silly speech. 
I shall go straight back to papa it you dare 
allude to itagain!’’ said Marian, with 
rising color. 

“Tam very wicked, please forgive, and 
don’t go. See, what do you think of this 
picture-gallery?’’ was the reply. 

‘Beautiful! How nice you have made 
the old Grange. It used to look go bare, 
and now it is replete with everything de- 
lightful!’’ exclaimed Marian, in reply. 

‘Not everything,’’ said Moray, as he 
bent his head towards her. ‘‘It wants that 
one thing needful yet—a beautiful mis- 
tress!’’ 

His tone meant more than his words, and 
Marian’s heart beat fast, though her lips 
said nothing. 

At this moment the deep tone ot a bell 
sounded through the house. It was the 
first stroke of twelve. Moray picked upa 
soft fur rug that was lying on a chair close 
by, and wrapping it quickly round Marian, 
opened a -- French window, and said: 

‘Come! hat a lovely night it is!’’ 

She stepped out on to the balcony beside 
hin, and saw the full, winter moon riding 
high in the cloudless vault of ether, and the 
countless stars, each sending a pale ray to 
light up the snow-clad earth beneath them. 

‘‘How beautiful!’’ said she. 

‘Yes; a fair beginning tor the new year!”’ 
said he, in a low voice, then, taking the 
little hand that protruded from beneath the 
furs, he continued, in low, passionate tones: 
“Ah! Marian, how happy I should be if you 
would make the young year now dawning 
into life the most blessed of my hitherto 
lonely existence. Darling, you know I 
love you—my first and last love. Tell me, 
sweetest, may I hope?’ 

Her answer was too low to be audible; 
but when the snow melted from the earth, 
and the sun of spring-time called nature 
back to life and beauty, Charles Edwards 
Moray led his beautiful bride to the altar of 
Lyneford church, and the old Grange re- 
ceived that one thing needful to the comfort 
and happiness of every home. 





A woman's rights journal declaims 
against the custom of giving a bride awa 
at @ marriage ceremony, declaring that it is 
a relic of the old opinion that daughters 
were slaves of a father, and could be given 
or sold to any suitor who pleased him. 
Women in England did not acquire the 
right of choosing husbands for themselves 
until the tenth century, and, in other Eu- 
ropean countries, much later. ‘(No wom- 
an,’’ says the journal in question, ‘‘ot prop- 
er self-respect, will submit to be given 
away. 


P the best form of 
By whole community ‘sould join, 
earns how to 
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KATE. 


BY CECIL @RIFFITH. 











‘(What is it to me whether Mrs. Maitland 
is asked or not?”’ 

Kate Alderieigh stood before the in 
her own room, oy! the 
words with which she had just made good 
her retreat from her mother and sisters in 
the drawing-room down stairs. 

‘‘What in the world does it matter to me 
whether she goes with us or stays away?’ 

She had demanded this with great asper- 
ity of Lucy, who, when Mrs. Alderleigh 
Pisa to join e litte plo-nic. party they were 

to join a little pic- party were 
getting up for the morrow, had half densely, 
half ye goer! replied, ‘‘That won't 
do, mamma. Kate would rather not have 
her.”’ 

It is very difficult to help some le, 
and in some things it is almost impossible 
ol a open nee So Kate felt her- 
se @ manner obliged to est against 
Lucy’s interference on her behalf 

‘‘Ask her by all means. What on earth 
can it matter to me?’’ she said, silencing by 
a flash of her eyes the amazed rejoinder that 
hung on Lucy’s lips, ‘‘Why, because of 
Gerard Dennis, to be sure.” 

Kate cut short the answer, but not before 
she had divined what it would be, with a 
keen pang of mortification at this discovery 
of her secret, which had hardly been known 
to herself until she saw that another,—and 
that other, poor, dear, good-natured, but 
dull Lucy,—had read and interpreted it al- 
ready; still she made a tolerably successful 
retreat, declaring that she would and 
write a note of invitation to Mrs. tland 
at once. But when she had reached her 
own domain, and shut the door behind her, 
instead of sitting down to write, she stoud 
still in the middle of the room, tasting again 
the mortification which the recent discus- 
sion had brought her, and exclaiming ina 
sort of defiance of herself and Lucy and all 
of them, ‘‘Ask Mrs. Maitland? Ask her by 
all means. What can it matter to me?” 

But she was standing before the glass,and 
as she saw the tell-tale color rise in her 
cheeks, she felt that it made the very same 
retort as that which she had read in Lucy's 
eyes, ‘‘Because of Gerard Dennis.’’ 

Kate sat down by the dressing-table and 
looked at herself a little sadly, but not with- 
out some appreciation of her own good 
looks, her soft dark hair, her deep-fringed 
gray eyes, and pale cheeks, with the delicate 
flush upon them. 

‘*You are rather a pretty little tool, though 
a little fool you are,’’ she continued. ‘‘Mr. 
Dennis does not think you plain by an 
means, though he prefers Mrs. Maitland’s 
light curls and her lovely blue eyes—lovely 
they are, certainly! I wonder how long her 
husband has been dead? Ages, I suppose. 
Well, I must write this note. To think that 
Lucy should have said, before them all, 
that I didn’t want her! And, in another 
minute she would have said it was because 
of him.”’ 


Dictated by this mortifying recollection, 
Kate's note to Mrs. Maitland was conceived 
in such pressing and even affectionate 
terms, that whilst the writer thus obtained 
the satisfaction of proving, as she hoped at 
least, that she was in no way jealous of the 
pretty young widow, the loving epistle 
brought its natural but less desirable conse- 
quence in an immediate and cordial accept- 
ance of the invitation. 

“The nextday was lovely, and in getting 
everything ready, and the packing of the 
provisions—a troublesome business that 
generally fell to her share—Kate forgot for 
awhile her little trouble about Gerard. Every 
one else, she knew, would call it only a 
little trouble, but in her actus] experience 
of it found it a great one. 

The hour for the start arrived, and wheth - 
er by chance or design she saw, with an odd 
feeling at her heart, that Gerard and the 
lovely widow were constantly in conversa- 
tion. 


‘“‘He may be quite sure that if he likes 
talking to Mrs. Maitland, I shall not inter- 
rupt him,’’ she afterwards said to herself, 
as she watched the two sitting side by side 
in the wagonette. 

But the conversation was not wholly 
confined to those two; Mr. Dennis could 
talk to several at a time, and liked to use his 
talent and see that people were amused by 
it, and admired him for it. And in this sort 
of conversational display, Mrs. Maitland 
helped him admirably. 

Kate listened and smiled, and could not 
help being amused, and every now and then 
put in her word; but she could not help. 
feeling that she was out in the cold, ‘ 
ally as Mary and Mr. Mowatt, a young cur- 
ate from a neighboring parish, carried in & 
little duet apart whenever they were not 
called upon to chime in, which they always 
did in concert, with the principal conversa- 


tion. 
Mrs. Alderleigh and Lucy, with Mr. and 

Miss Carr, an elderly brother and 

sister, were in another wes 

Kate would willingly have 

with ohe of thea tie could not 

the fear that Gerard Dennis 
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wanted him to talk to her, was 
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Katereat, with a little dog in her 
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the sun was shining on her golden 
‘It is the finest day of the year,’’ said 
Gerard, lying on the beside her. ‘‘Miss 
Kate, what are you 5 
*‘Miss Carr and T are going to wash the 
plates and dishes,’’ she , 
‘Bother the plates and dishes!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Can’t they wait for a bit?’’ 


help,”’ 
‘Let us alicome and help!’’ cried Mrs. 


Maitland. u 
Mra. raed a Gerard washed the 


dishes, and Miss Carr and Kate brought 
them down tothe water. The division of 
labor was not of Kate’s devising. Perhaps 
nobody devised it and it fell out quite na- 
turally, but she did not feel quite sure of it. 

“By the way, I have something to tell 

** said Gerard, as Kate stood on the 
Leak, waiting to recelve the lest betch of 
places, and carry them back to be packed in 
the basket. She was not so near to Gerard 
as Mrs. Maitland was, and he did not seem 
to be s Ingtoher. ‘I’m going away,”’ 
he said, ‘I’m going abroad. A friend of 
mine, who had property in Demerara, is just 
dead; and his widow, poor thing, who is 
over in England, has applied to me to know 
if 1 would go out and see what can be made 
of the property for her.’’ 

‘‘And you're going?’’ said Mrs. Maitland. 
‘‘And to that dreadful, unhealthy place?’’ 

“Oh I’m pretty tough,’’ he replied, ‘ ‘Miss 
Alderleigh here, you see, is under no 
anxiety on my behalf. Here's the crockery, 
Miss Alderleigh; catch hold.”’ 

Kate took the plates silently, and carrie d 
them to the basket, and handed them to 
Miss Carr to pack them in. Miss Carr 
asked her to count the kaives and forks, and 
she counted and told the pumbers, but 
without any idea what she was doing. The 
news she had just heard was a shock, and 
still more a shock because it had not been 
told to her, but to Mrs. Maitland. It had 
been told to Mrs. Maitland as somethin 
that would interest her; and ia the course o 
telling it, Mr. Dennis had laughingly re- 
ferred to Kate asa person who would not 
be interested in it at all. 

They soon afterwards started, and when 
they reached home everybody came in and 

tea except Mrs. Maitland, who had left 
word at her own house that she would be 
home early, and Mr. Dennis, who offered to 
escort her. Mrs. Alderleigh asked him to 
come back again, but he said he had pack- 
ing todo. He shook hands all round aud 
good-night to Kate as to the rest. 

‘You don’t seem well, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Alderleigh to Kate, before the evening 
was half over. 

‘T have lost my little tie for my throat,’ 
she.answered, ‘‘and have caught cold.”’ 

‘‘T am come to thank you for my pleasant 
day yesterday.”’ said Mrs. Maitland the next 
afternoon, coming into the drawing-room 
where Kate was sitting alone. 

The others had gone out, but Kate made 
her cold an excuse to stay in. She would 
not have had them suspect it for the world, 
but she could not divest herself of the hope 
that Gerard would call to ng got tz. 

“Tt was such a pleasant day!’’ said Mrs. 
Maitland, as she kissed Kate, I never en- 
— myself more. But you exerted your- 
self too much, I am afraid; you look so tired, 
I don’t think you are very strong, are 
you?”’ 

“Oh, dear me, yes,’’ replied Kate; ‘‘but 
you know the walk was very long and fatige- 
ing.”’ . 

“It certainly was long,’’ said Mrs. Mait- 
land, ‘‘and I should have found it fatigueing 
too, if Mr.§Dennis had given his‘arm. 
Look here, I have brought something to 
show you, for I know you are rather an 
admirer of his. Look, what a fairy gift I 
ee had this afternoon! There isn't its 

e!’’ 

Putting out her hand, Kate received in it 
& photograph of Gerard Dennis—a yery 
good likeness, that seemed to look at her 
with the good-natured and yet half-mocking 
smile she knew so well. 

‘IT have two,” said Maitland; ‘‘but that 
one is the best. Iam to make = hy gre 
and send the other to him, in Lon 5 
“In London!” said Kate. ‘‘Why not 
here?’’ 

“Because he isn’t here,” replied Mrs. 
Maitland; “he is gone, fellow. He 
went this morning twelve o’clock 
train. I can’t bear to think of it.” 

Again she was shocked. Gone, without 
80 much as the civility of a farewell, leaving 


adieux and 


a 
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strength enough to preserve her ordinary 


“Tt is the best likeness 1 have seen of him,”’ 
th agen she handed back the 
, “‘He takes very well. Poor 
low! I am sorry he is gone to Demerara 
of all places— he too good to die of yellow 

“I can't bear to think of the possibility, 
much less to talk of it,”’ said Mrs. Maitland; 
‘-we have been such friends.”’ 

At that minute, happily for Kate, the | 
others camein, and under cover of ‘their 
entrance she effected her retreat. 

Poor Kate! It was hard of him to go awa 
like this; it was even —— rude. He 
need not have been lacking in common 
civility in order to disabuse her mind of 
the idea that his mauy attentions,and 
little tond speeches, had meant an ’ 

It was true that by going to Demerara he 
was parted trom Mrs. as well as 
from herself, but there was no doubt hewould 
write, and this proof of his regard would 
give sweetness to the thought of his return. 

Kate felt his separation from her to be 
more than the distance of miles—of land 
and sea; it was indifference—wider separa. 
tion than even hate causes—that parted them 
and when he came back, if he came back to 
that neighborhood at all, which, as Mrs. 
Maitland was not a constant resident, must 
not be looked upon as certain, he would be 
& stranger to her. 

Soon after this an invitation came fora 
party. It was at the Carr’s and began early 

. Carr socempnngeng Kate. The draw- 
ing-room had long windows, opening on to 
the terrace, and looking out over sloping 
meadows to the sea. Mr. Carr brought Kate 
to a low chair in the window, as the pleasant- 
est spot in the room. Some of the guests 
had already arrived, and were out upon the 
terrace, watching the last sunlight fade over 
the sea. With his back to Kate, a tall man 
was leaning over the balustrade. A whole 
group came between them, but she could see 
the broad shoulders and close-cut da.k head; 
it was a figure resembling one she knew, but 
which must be far a way across that sea before 
now. 

‘‘Who is that?’’ she said with a start to 
Mr. Carr. 

‘“‘Ah, you are surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
soiseverybody. That’s our friend Dennis, 
whom we all supposed to be well on his way 
out to the yellow fever. There has been some 
delay or other, and he has rundown for a 
day or two. I met him at the station this 
afternoon, and asked him to come up here. 
I must have a talk with him presently, and 
learn how itis he is not gone. I’ve had no 
time yet.”’ 

He showed no inclination to go now; he 
never seemed inclined to go any where when 
he could talk to Kate. At last Miss Carr 
came and swept him away ruthlessly to make 
himself agreeable to other guests. By and 
by one or two came in from the terrace and 
Gerard was lefialone. Kate, in her chair at 
the window, could see him; she saw that he 
looked round, and at her. Presently he 
came over to her. 

‘*Won't you come out on the terrace, Miss 
Kate?’ heasked. ‘‘The sun is setting beauti- 
fully over the sea.’’ 

Kate resolved that she would not; and in 
the very moment of resolving, got up and 
walked with him to the cadusniede, 

‘*Isn’t it lovely?’ he said, softly. 

‘‘How is it youare not on that sea?’’ asked 
Kate. 

“There is some idea of young Webb's 
going out instead of me,’’ he replied. ‘‘It 
is uncertain. I may be on it yet before very 
long. Are you cold?’ 

A strange sort of nervousness had made 
Kate tremble; but sbe would not admit it. 

**‘No,”’ she replied. ‘‘Why?’’ 

“I can give you something to put round 
_ throat. »%k!—do you know this?’’ 

€ said, drawing out of his breast pocket 
Kate’s little lilac silk tie. 

‘(My handkerchief!"’ she said. 
find it?”’ 

‘Found, and took posse ssion, and meant 
to keep it,” he replied. ‘I wanted some 
memento of the young lady whose self-com- 
mand was 80 great that she never said a 
word, when she heard thata friend was go- 
ing away to the hotbed of yellow fever for a 
couple of years. But don’t send me sore. 
hearted across the water, dear Kate. I love 
you,—don’t be unkind to me any more.”’ 

Gerard had turned the tables most com- 
pletely,and Kate found herself charged with 
the accusation she had been bringing against 
him. She was not angered by it,nor did sbe 
wish to answer until she had heard that 
the photograph had been sent to Mrs. Mait- 
land. only in obedience to her direct request, 
and that Gerard had refrained from bidding 
Kate good-bye because he meant to come 
again and put his fate, once for all, to the 
test. His sineerity was in his face, and she 
believed in him, and gave him her heart. 

—¥-———»> - ee _—__—_—- 

Louis IL of Hungary was crowned in the 
2d year of his life, and ascended the throne 
in the 3d. In his 14th year he had a com- 
plete beard; in his 15th he married; in his 
18th he grew gray, and at 20 he died, with 


“Did you 
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THE GOLDEN WED DING. 
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“They ven uni H 
wr nose wedied loFe tarvaghongtnoned Year, 
am wandering to-night in the shadowy giade, 


I 
| Otthe dim anil distant past a mr 


And the broad shadows 
And vales & bridal array, 
And the bride is “Dm 
away.” 





that comes o'er me Dow ; 


On which sorrow has traced no line. 
Hope buoyant—heart-trusting—that glorious 


Prem toe pleasures of youth, she was passing 
away. 


Away from the friends of ner childhood's hours, 
To her place by another's side ; 

To giadden his home, and enliven his bowers. 
As his com fort—his treasure—his pride ; 


Yet — the pure joys of Life’s happiest 
Ever mingled that undertone—passing away ! 


We prove tais truth when our lives are young, 
Nor the world's deceit we know ; 

Many buds from the heart's bouquet are gone, 
Ere the winds of autumn biew ‘di 

Though we cherished them fondiy in Hope's 


young day, 
They are lovely and fragile, and passing away. 


atany yeas have rolled by with their sunshine 
and 6 
Since the first glad wedding hour ; 
Ye have known the happiness joy has made, 
And the weight of sorrow's power ; 
Ye have seen the eye radiant with youth's 


bright ray, 
Paling gently, but surely, then passing away. 


Even —~ as the sun of life bends towards the 
west, 
And the shadows of evening draw near ; 
And the w heart whispers, “This is not 
your rest,” 
Never yield to disconsolate fear, 
For-the Omniscient Eye that has guarded Life's 


wa 
Will still watch and keep you when passing 
away. 


And now ‘neath the same ancestra) shade, 
That looked on your childish giee ; 
Our — on the shrine of affection are laid 
W bile we proffer kind wishes for thee. 
Never suffer bright Love in your hearts to de- 


ca 
But till, love on fondly, while passing away. 





German Socialists. 

Tug German Socialists now number, it 
has been said, one twenty-fifth of al] grown 
Germans, or something like halt a million 
of the Emperor’s subjects. Prince Bismarck 
stated his belief, in the recent debate on the 
bill to suppress Socialism, that in Berlin 
alone there are at least sixty thousand So. 
cialists. Forty-one newspapers are pub. 
lished in the Empire devoted to their ideas, 
and their subscribers number nearly two 
hundred thousand. Of the German ial- 
ists, no less than ninety-five per cent. are 
working men, the rest are professors, stu- 
dents, speculative rather than practical So- 
cialista; though the instance of Nobiling 
shows that in the latter classes are some 
men who are ready, at the risk of life itself, 
to assert their doctrines by dastardly deeds. 
Of course there are many men included in 
the swelling ranks of Socialism who abhor 
assassination and who stop far short of 
bloodshed as a remedy for the ills from 
which they suffer. They all believe them- 
selves oppressed ; all seek for effectual means 
to get rid of this oppression. They do not, 
however, all believe in attaining this end by 
violent means. The more moderate rather 
aim to procure a radical change in the laws 
by the legitimate methods of agitation and 
legislation. Yet the more extreme Social. 
ists are the more powerful, and the revolu- 
tionary apirit is that which, after all, gives 
its vim and force to this remarkable move- 
ment. It 1s evident that the cause of the 
dissatisfaction with life’s condition, which 
characterizes the socialistic theories, cannot 
be removed by repressing Socialism, for its 
chief element is the inequality of wealth 
which exists in al] large communities, and 

ple who are pour are more willing to see 
ED the rich possessions of others, the cause 
of their own lack of wealth, than acknow- 
ledge any deficienoy in their own ability to 
ae merely as others have been able to 
do. In every community there has a)ways 
been this dissatisfied element, and it will 
probably always exist. 


———_—— @€¢ — a -- 


Lord Monboddo relates the following sin- 

lar anecdote of a serpent: ‘I am well in- 
‘ormed of a tame serpent in the East Indies 
which belonged tothe late Dr. Vigot, once 
kept by him in the suburbs of Madras. 
This serpent was taken by the French when 
they invested Madras and was carried to 
Pondicherry in a close “9 But from 
thence he found his way back again to his 
old quarters, though Madras was above 100 
miles distant from Pondicherry.”’ 


——$—$$— EE 


Twat loathsome disorder, leprosy, was in- 
troduced into England in the reign of 
Henry L., ——y supposed to a been 
brought out gYPpt, or perhaps East, 
by means of the crusaders. To add to the 
horror, it was con which enhanced 
the charity of a for such miserables, 
who were not only shunned but chased by 
royal edict from the society of their fellow 





all the appearance of an aged man. 





creatures. 
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upon, much to his disgust and astonish. 
ment, and violently bumped up and dowa 
several times, on the boundary line, in 
which it is not 


only satisfaction he got for the outrage was 
the assurance that it was an ancient custom 
from time immemorial, 
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Waar Brrvs’-Nest Puppine w Mave 
Or.—Eatable birds’ nests are found for the 
most part in the islands of Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra and the Celebes. The bird which 
produces the nest is called the Salangane 
swallow. It flies with wonderful s ani 
Pp . Their nests are fix to the 
cliffs or just inside the caverns. What sort 
of a thing, then, is the eatable bird's nest 
that the wealthy Chinese are so fond of? It 
is that portion of the fabric which serves as 
a sort of bracket, on which the real nest 
made of grass, several fibres, small leaves, 
etc. is built. It is transparent, somewhat 
like isinglass, and comes from two glands 
in the bird’s throat. It secretes there a soft 
gum-like substance, which can be drawn 
out of the mouth In long threads, and in the 
air it soon dries. The Chinese spend about 
a million and a half of dollars annually in 
the purchase of this dainty. 

a 

The adoption of the ‘‘tonsorial art’’ by 
women has its precedence in Japan where 
the best Japanese barbers are women. As 
in s Japanese family the shaving of the 
children’s heads is » regular duty as im- 
peratively customary as the Saturday night's 
nera! ablutions are among families where 
bbath and Sunday schools are old insti- 
tutions, so nearly all Japanse women acquire 
a deftness and deli of tact with the razor 
that rival professional touch and skill. The 
girls and boys are not considered dressed or 
perfectly clean until their scalps in the chosen 
rtions are perfectly polished. The male 
rbers of the period are stout conservatives 
resisting wordily the foreign custom of the 
hairy foreigners who wear beards, mous- 
taches and full heads of hair. 

—_— —e— = 

FoRTUNE TELLING.—Fortune telling is 
carried on to an extent in San Fran 
unknown to eastern cities. Some of the 
women engaged in the business charge 
from $4 to $10 for an interview, and are 
visited by credulous stock speculators who 
seck to obtain supernatural ‘‘points’”’ as to 
the market. One spiritualistic medium has 
a reputation for foretelling the discovery 
of valuable ore beds; another devotes her- 
self to love affairs exclusively; another 4 
dicts the durability of any person's life. 
Several are meee | given to blackmail. 
ing, to accomplish which they use infor. 
mation shrewdly gained from dupes. 


a 
The trates of the village of Awa, 
Japan, being unable to discover the author 
of a series of mysterious crimes, opened a 
ll, inviting every citizen to name on his 
allot the person whom he thought guilly. 
One notorious ee Oe ee 
the culprit by a great majority, 
confessed his crime was promptly ~~ g 
A 


Panisiaxn Brooeans.—Parisian 

have become so audacious since the bi 
tion closed that one of the fraternity the 
other day on receiving from a benevolent 
stranger s oad half franc by mistake, threat: 
ncaa ec tency tiga 
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TERMS : 
68.00 per Year, i= Advance. 
CLUB RATES. 
(me copy. ome year - -+- - - - 2.00 
Two copies, ome year - - - - . - 10 
Your copize, one year - . - - 6.0 
Teu copies, one year. and an extra copy to get- 


ter-up of club - - 14.00 
Tae, ne year, aud one to getter-up 

of club —_ ea © - 2D. 
Tweaty-coptes. one year, and ove to getter-ap 

ot club - - - © + Oe 


MOW 18 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 

Our readers everywhere can aid us by showing 
Tux Post to their friends and asking them tw joie 
» clab. 

By dotug #9 you will confer a favor on us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
to join you ana you cach get Tus Post one year at 
$1.4. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.50 
each, and we send you a copy Fame, or, divide the 
915, © by eleven. and you each get your paper for 
ga77. Or, secure a club of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get THE Po#sT one year—S times—at 
only 1.25 each. 

Money for clubs should be sent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any time at same rate. it 
is mot necessary that all the subscribers in a club 
should go to the same Post-oflice, 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in a 
registered letter. 


@@ To secure the premium oleographs — **The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘*The Yellowstone,’ add 
Fifty Cente for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 


scription, whether singly or in clubs.) 
We send paper aud premiums postpaid, in every 
care. 
Address 
THE SMATURDAY EVENING PusT, 


728 Sansom st., Phila. 
BATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 4, 1879. 


WE EXTEND TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
THEGREETINGS OF THE NEW YEAR, 
WHICH WE HOPE WILL BRING TO 
THEM CONTINUED HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY. 

- —_ 
OUR NEW FORM. 

For over halfa century, the ‘old SarurR 
vay Eventne Post’’ bas travelled far and 
wide in its weekly visits to its many friends, 
without one faltering step in its progress 
oo ward through all the changes which mark 
its age, and many of the friends whose 
«hildhood was ealivened by its cheering, 
entertaining presence, still welcome it as a 
pleasant solace and diversion in their old 
age. As each year has passed away, it has 
lefe the rich experience of increasing years, 
und imparted a fresh and youthful spirit with 
which to falfil the duties of the new year. 
It is with this spirit that the old time-worn 
varments of the past are now laid aside, 
and the Post starts out on its career for 1879 
bright and fresh in the new dress which 
marks its unison with the progressive spirit 
ot the age. This newand enlarged form in 
which the Post will appear in the future, 
suggests so quickly the many improvements 
mad attractions it has in comparison with the 
vld torm, it should be a welcome change to 
all our readers; although, no doubt, it may 
unpleasantly aflect some of our oldest friends, 
who have for so many years had the Post 
in its old familiar form and order of arrange- 
ment, that it may require a little trial, 
mingled, perhaps, with pain, to take their 
thoughts from the old customary form of 
reading, and adapt them to the new; but 


we feel sure this unpleasant effect will be |. 


quickly dispelled by the increased conveni- 
ences for reading possessed by the new form, 
and the opinion of its superiority to the old 
will be unanimous. 

As our old friends stand on the threshold 
of the new year, and glance back through 
the long vista of years, they will see how 
many time-honored institutions, made dear 
by old familiar associations, have been 
strengthened in their usefulness and perpet- 
uated in their life by the magica] changes of 
& progressive age to which they have yielded, 
while those which failed to grasp the advan- 
tages of improvement, have long since 
passed away to give place to the work of 
modern genius and progress—which exerts 
its influence everywhere. 

In every field of labor, art, science, and 
mechanism. we can recognize the effects of 
the influence of progress, invention and im- 
provement, and it is especially visible in all 
the departments of journalism, for as the 
newspaper in its various forms is one of the 
great educators of the masses, it should be 
the first to take that path which experience 
marks ao the progressive one towards suc- 


cess, aad securing greater advantages Aid” 


benefite to its readers. Each New Year 
finds us further advanced in this march of 
improvement, which breaks down the bar- 
riers of prejudice, ignorance and doubt, aad 
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developes a keener intelligence and appreci-. 
ation, as well asa demand for those things 
which can better serve the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. Our adoption of 
this new form is but yielding to that desire 
and necessity for improvement which has 
made the most prominent and infivential 
weekly papers of the country make this 
change, the popularity of which undoubtedly 
proves its success, and must inevitably be 
the guide for those who would follow them 
in enterprise. 

The old form involved many inconveni- 
ences of reading, in which frequent turnings 
of alarge sheet always left a number of 
creases, and soon made it unfit for filing and 
binding; the absence of these disadvantages 
our friends will soon realize in the pages of 
the new form, which are cut and pasted to- 
gether before leaving the office. So the paper 
goes to its readers ready for immediate use, 
and can be read with the same convenience 
asa pamphlet or book with its pages already 
cut, after which it still retains an unblemished 
condition for filing and binding, the facilities 
for which are also greatly increased, for the 
Post is now a more convenient size to han 
die as a complete volume, in which form it 
will become a valuable addition to the 
library, or an ornament to the table. 

With the increased attractions and advan- 
tages which the new and enlarged form gives 
the Post, we shall hope to receive the 
increased good-will of our old friends and of 
many new ones, and trust we shall have their 
hearty co-operation in our work of extend- 
ing its field of usefulness. 

a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A story is atloat about the late Mr. Mce- 
Nab, curator of the Edinburg Botanical 
Gardens. When Dubufe’s celebrated paint- 
ings of Adam and Eve was on exhibition 
McNab was taken to see them, and was ask- 
ed tor his opinion. ‘I think no great things 
of the painter,’’ said the great gardener. 
‘‘Why, man, Eve's temptin’ Adam wi’ a 
pippin of a variety that wasna known until 
about twenty years ago.”’ 

Tux extravagance displayed in theatrical 
costumes seems to be on the increase, for in 
one play now performing at a French thea- 
tre, the actress wears a sealskin dress that 
cost $3,000 while another one has a costume 
composed of a fine India Cashmere shaw] of 
the most expensive kind, ‘with a costly com- 
bination of satin and velvet. It suggests 
the query, which is intended to appeal the 
most to the appreciation of the audience and 
furnish amusement, the toilette or the play? 

A matrimonial broker in New York ofters 
to supply wives at $5 each. He wisely ar- 
gues that this is much cheaper than the us- 
ual investments in swallowtails, and patent 
leather boota, and ice cream, and theatre 
tickets, while the result is equally as satis- 
factory. The idea is an old one, but the ar- 
gument isnot only new, but will be fully 
appreciated by thousands of young men who 
spend so much of their income while making 
love that they never have enough left to get 
married on. 

Epison's plan of lighting and heating 
houses by electricity isa great step in this 
progressive age; but if reports can be be- 
lieved, he may be outdone by a rival in 
Dlinois. This inventor has almost perfect- 
ed a machine for producing heat by purely 
mechanical means, and is already able to 
boil water or cook a beefsteak ina few mo- 
ments. Asthe machine can be worked 
by water or handpower, and is portable, 
there should be no limit to its usefulness, 
previded, of course, the inventor can do 
what he claims. 

*‘REVERENCE for what is above us,’’ says 
Goethe, ‘‘belongs to natural religion every- 
where and is its universa] basis. Reverence 
for what is around us, respect for the rights 
of our equals, comes with civilization, and 
is the religion of educated men everywhere. 
But reverence for what is below us is the 
highest attainment of man. For, to be 
able to look not only with toleration but 
respect on the mean, the base, the criminal, 
the prejudiced, the intolerant, the cold- 
hearted, and to believe that there is good 
in them, and that God loves them, is the 
loftiest height ever reached by man.’’ 


Tux necessity of having some new sys- 
tem of canal towage has long been felt, for 
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the slow progress made ‘by the old-time 
transportation is long behind the age in 
which science and invention have supplied 
improvements in almost every branch of 
laborand mechanism. The locomotive tow- 
age which has been recently tried with suc- 
cess, is asserted to be al] that is wanted to 
meet the demands of a new towage system, 
and the matter has been taken earnestly in 
hand by a number of gentlemen who ex- 
pect to make it realize beneficially to the 


“country’s interest as well as their own. 


Tue frequency of shocking accounts 
of brutality towards patients in asylums for 
the insane, calls for the enactment of some 
laws by the different State Legislatures 
which will exert a protective influence on 
the inmates of these institutions. The help- 
lessness of these poor afflicted creatures and 
their utter dependence on those who have 
them in charge, should call forth universal 
sympathy, ‘but it is one of those painful con- 
ditions of lite which can only be realised by 
those who have had a personal experience 
ot its horrors through its affliction of some 
friend or relative. 


Business began to show signs of revival 
about the first of September, and for nearly 
four months now trade has been good, and 
in some lines better than it has been for ten 
years past, and the important effect upon 
the future is evidentin the extended in- 
quiry by capitalists for mercantile invest- 
ments. Commercial confidence has already 
been restored in a large degree, and people 
who have money feel that they can,at least, 
venture it without fear of loss in business 
enterprises. Ina little while this use of 
money will be directed toward our great 
industries, and the hum of the mills, factor- 
ies, forges and workshops will be tamiliar to 
our ears once more. 

A NUMBER of attempts have been made 
in various parts of the country to revive 
foxhunting with all the parade and spirit it 
has in England, where the hunting circles 
have been greatly exercised over a late de- 
cision in a court of law against riding over 
other people’s land. An English paper 
speaking in behalf of the landowners says: 
‘‘Fox bunting exists only by courtesy, and 
its followers are indebted for their amuse- 
ment solely to the kindness and forbearance 
of those who are owners of the land over 
which they ride.’"” While it has found fa- 
vor with a few in certain localities, an in- 
creased popularity is rather doubtful in a 
country where so many have their whole 
wealth growing in the fields around them, 
and they would not be likely to submit to 
its being ruthlessly torn up by fox-hunting 
men, hounds and horses. 


THE most advanced of young English 
girls divide their times as strictly as 
Clarissa Harlowe did, but instead of doing 
it for themselves they are guided by socie- 
ties. In Miss Young’s new ,novel, ‘‘The 
Disturbing Element,’’ some one says of the 
heroine Winifred, ‘‘She gets up by the 
Early Rising Society, that’s one; she reads 
by the Half-hour Society, two; she practices 
by the Classical Musical Society, three; 
draws by another, four; walks by the Out- 
of-door one, five; works by the—is it two or 
three working ones, ; Winifred?—Sewing, 
Knitting and Fancy work, and an Essay 
Society, besides’’—‘‘The Essay Society has 
broken up,’’ said Winifred, in the uncon- 
cerned tone ot one far toointent on her pur- 
pose to perceive a joke. 


Tue predictions of the Canadian weather 
prophet Vennor have been singularly veri- 
fied. In his calculation, he said a heavy 
belt of wintry weather, with heavy show- 
falls, would probably occur towards the lat- 
ter part of December, and that this would 
take in a large portion of New York and 
bordering States. So far the facts have 
proven this to be the case. Since the ful- 
filment therefore of this part of his prophe- 
cies, he may be entitled to consideration re- 
garding the rest. Concerning the remain- 
der of the season he writes: ‘‘I think the 
Winter will be exceedingly eccentric, with 
great and abrupt rises and falls of tempera- 
ture. Consequently we may look forward 
to being frozen and thawed out again at-the- 
shortest notice. The Spring of 1879 is like- 
ly to be backward and wet, ushering in a 
cool and likewise rainy Summer.’’ 


Aste from its other advantages, the suc- 
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cess of the electric light would eatve & most 
important problem affecting the lives of 
many persons now working in mines. 
‘There appears to be no reason,”’ says the 
Journal, ‘‘why electricity should not be 
made applicable for mining instead of lampe, 
and this would effect what our mining en- 
gineersand foremost chemists have long 
been looking for. It would give the mena 
light such as they have never dreamt of, 
enabling them to get a much larger quantity 
of coal in a given time that it is possible for 
themto bring down by the light of the 
lamp, which barely suffices to make the 
blackness of the working places visible. Is 
would also benefit both masters and men, 
and greater safety would be insured, for 
explosions would be all but impossible, 
whilst theminers would be better able te 
guard against falls of roof and coal.’’ 


Tuer Princess Thyra, daughter of the 
King of Denmark, who was married to the 
Duke of Cumberland, son of the late ex- 
King of Hanover, is said tobe smaller than 
the Princess of Wales, her sister, and has 
more character. Some would call her 
pretty, but few could pronounce her grace- 
ful or gracious. The upper part of her face 
is almost classically regular, but the chin 
protrudes. There is a conspicuous absenee 
of bloom in her complexion and jan anxious, 
worn expression of the eyes and hardness 
of the lines about the mouth. The princess 
holds herself bolt upright. She aims at 
being majestic,and succeeds in being stuck - 
up. The recollection that she is sister to the 
future Queen of England and Empress of 
Russia appears to be ever present to her 
mind. Her neck is very long and very 
slender, and requires the broad band of vel- 
vet which the Princess of Wales has made 
fashionable. 

A very beneficial society has been start- 
ed in New York, as a correlative branch of 
the Decorative Art Society, and aithough 
but a few months in operation, it has al 
ready, in its unobtrusive way, done much 
good. The association of Decorative Art 
occupies itself more exclusively with works 
of art, while the ‘‘Exchange for Woman’s 
Work’’ applies itself almost entirely to the 
useful, leaving a margin for the acceptance 
of certain works of art however, which are 
not quite up to the standard set by the oth- 
er society, so there is no unpleasant compe- 
tition of one with the other. The Exchange 
has opened a fleld of work to those women 
whose circumstances compel some exertion 
towards self-support, of which so many feel 
the necessity, and yet are unfitted to fill the 
positions which are open to women, and it 
enables those, who although incapable of 
excelling in artistic work, can readily use 
their talent in producing something re- 
quiring less creative ability but useful and 
ornamental, which can be brought before 
the public through the medium of this Ex- 
change. No work is received except 
through a manager of the society or a sub- 
scriber, whose fee is but a trifling amount, 
but the acceptance of work must be ap- 
proved by the managers. The work re- 
ceived is not confined to fancy work, paint- 
ings &c., but fine home-made preserves are 
received and sold; a branch of work which 
has lately found great favor and success 
among ladies seeking a means of self-sup- 
port. 





ole . 
We begin the New Year with a new 
serial of absorbing interest from the pen of 
a renowned author. It is full of startling 
and thrilling incident, as well as dramatic 
power, and involves a subject which has 
always possessed an irresistible fascination, 
which in this form we feel sure will absorb 
the interest of our. readers, and at the same 
time give them a pleasing contrast to our 
other interesting serials. 
ei — ©§— a ——__. 

WE have some dear old friends scattered 
here and there whom we have lost sight of 
in the changing events of time, to whom a 
visit of the old Post would bring a thrill of 
pleasant memories. We ask our subscribers 
to help us to make that visit, by showing 
the Post to their friends, among whom 
there might be some old one of ours who 
would be glad of the opportunity of renew- 
ing their acquaintance with us. . 
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plied: “Clear to the bottom; Madam.” . 
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BY 6. K, PHILLIPS. 

The snow lay white on the moorland, the 
snow lay wit See ie walks 

The snow t on - . 
And on whats bad been rose and lily stalks, 
Till under its weight their heads t y bowed, 
As toseek lost glories amid its shrou 
The snow lay cold on the ivy leaves, 
And heaped on the lattice window-eaves, 
And ever and ave, sad, deep and low, 
Through the veil of the softly-talling snow, 
Rang out the minster bell. 


She rose from her dreamy vigil, the watch she 
kept by the fire. 

She rose witn a quick impatient sign, 

fontag the favorite volume by. 

Un ing the dog with its wistful gaze, 

Unheeding the pictures she sawin the biaze. 

She passed to the window.and lingering there, 

Saw the enow on the brancnes gaunt and bare, 

The snow in the clouds, and the snow on the 


und, 
And So charp still airin frost-shackles bound, 
Fall of snow-flakes that would not tire. 


She said, “Itisallin keeping with the life I 
am doomed to know : 
My — have blossomed, my blossoms are 


oJ 
My fruits are wasted, my seeds are shed— 
Shed and perished ; no second spring, 
For the winter of life is nestling 
‘Neath the drifts of age or the frost of death, 
To waken in flower at April's breath; 
MY two sweet seasons are laughed away, 
My autumn is waning chill and gray. 
And the grave waits underthe snow.” 
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POMEROY ABBEY. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘RAST LYNNE,’ ETC., ETC. 





They were now speaking of the marriage. 

‘‘You cared for George very much, I sup- 
pose?”’ said Joan. 

A deep blush stole to Sybilla’s beautiful 
face. ‘‘No one, save himself, knew how 
much, or ever will know, Joan. As to 
George, I believe he had loved me from the 
time I was a girl of fifteen or sixteen; and 
his frequent visits here, after he joined the 
army, were made for my sake. The mar- 
riage was not kept an entire secret, Joan: 
as soon as my father knew of it he in- 
sisted upon its being disclosed in confidence 
to the Lady Abbess and Sister Mildred. 
Father Andrew went over and told them.”’ 

Joan Pomeroy abstractedly stroked her 
black silk gown: her thoughts were cast 
back tw the past. 

‘Tsaw Mr. Hildyard asl came through 
London.’’ Joan was resuming when Sybilla 
interrupted her. 

‘The letter from India, that was lost,’’ 
she asked eagerly: ‘‘has he heard of it?’ 

‘*He says he has never seen it or heard of 
i.” 

‘It is strange that letter should have mis- 
carried, when the letter to my father, posted 
with it, arrived safely.’’ 

‘*You are sure the other was posted?”’ 

‘Certain. Moore, George’s confidential 
servant, mine now, pcs them himself. 
Major Barkley was with him at the time.’’ 

‘‘Major Barkley? George’s great friend 
was he not?’ 

‘*The greatest friend he had in the world. 
It was Major Barkley who wrote the letter 
which was ‘full of confidential details—to 
Mr. Hildyard. A short note, penned by 
George in his dying hour, was also enclosed 
in it. 

‘‘Letters do get lost unaccountably some- 
times,’’ observed Joan. ‘‘It was an un- 
fortunate thing in this instance, on account 
of Leolin.’’ 

“Very, ve unfortunate,’’ murmured 
Sybilla. ‘‘His teeling toward me is not a 
kind one. And he has never seen my father 
since my return.’’ 

‘Ale will get over that,’’ said Joan calmly. 
‘‘Disappointments of that nature require 
time to soften them. But, Sybilla, speaking 
of your father—what is it I hear about his 
sickness?”’ 

Close upon the arrival of Sybilla as Lady 
of Pomeroy, John Gaunt was taken serious- 
ly ill. He had been ailing for some time 
oe a but had not paid much attention 
to it. 

Upon getting worse, he sent for Mr. Nor- 
ris. The doctor stood aghast at the symp- 
toms displayed: they were most ominous. 
Since then Gaunt had been in bed, slowly 
dying. Dr. Bill came every other day from 
Owlstone, and Sybilla passed much of her 
time at the lodge. 

‘‘Does he fear, himself, that it may ter- 
minate fatally?’’ 

“I should like to see him,’’ said Joan 
gently. ‘You must let me go with you this 
afternoon.’’ 

But, ere the afternoon had well set in, 
the abbey was disturbed by a message from 
the keeper’s lodge. Gaunt was dying. It 
was the doctor who brought it. e first of 
apprised the Lady of Pomeroy, and then 
made his way to Leolin. The latter, linger- 
ing in moodiness at one of the front win- 
dows, had refused to go. 

In the course of the day he had another 
appesl—this time from Father Andrew. 
For once in his life the priest’s good- 
humored face was more serious |than «8 


j "8. 
yA let Gaunt die, my son, asking for 
you in vain. He is most anxious to see 
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you. The wishes of the dying should be 
held sacred. What has t done to 
yout” 

Sess tas conpiuay temo taptoohd 
. na to wrest my lawful 
inheritance from me.” f 

‘That is just your erroneous way of look- 
ing at matters. Your brother *s mar- 
riage and the birth of this wrests, as 
you term it, the inheritance "yo". 
Gaunt knew nothing of the ms , 

“I won't see him,”’ said Leolin. ‘That's 
the second denial I have sent him to-day. 
Let y> content See with his vd 

“A brave little fellow, the young lord, if 
they can only get some flesh aie his bones,’’ 
remarked the priest, opening his snuff box 
as he retired and left Leolin to his : 
for ‘‘a wilful man must have his way.’’ 

But at the twilight hour, when softness 
unconsciously steals over us, Leon rgented 
of his obduracy and set out for the lodge. 

John Gaunt, soon to be no more, lay on 
his bed, the dew-drops of coming 
already rising on his once noble face—a face 
sadly worn and weakened now. A lively 
expression of titude, of welcome, illu- 
mined it as Leolinentered. The young lord 
leaned on the bed by his grandfather's side, 
half in fear, half in curiosity; Sybille sat at 
a little distance: Joan was in the next 
room. 

“I could not die without seeing you,”’ be- 
gan Gaunt, holding out both his hands to 
clasp Leolin’s. ‘This late estrangement on 
your part has been very painful to me, I 
feel that I have not deserved it. No one 
has been more grieved than I have that the 
child should put you out—but it lies not in 
my power, or in anyone’s power, to alter it. 

e boy would wrest my inheritance 
from me, usurp that of my children: I tell 
you openly—for I disdain to work in a 
corner—that I do not consider my brother 
perf marriage was proper or legal; and 
I will do what I can to get it annulled.”’ 

Gaunt, struggling with his weakness, and 
with a feeling of aversion to these senti- 
ments, lifted his head from the pillow and 
supported himself on his left elbow. He 
solemnly raived the other hand in a warn- 
ing attitude and spoke in a tone that thrilled 
through those who listened to him. 

‘‘Beware, Leolin Pomeroy. For yourown 
sake, I pray you, beware. You cannot sin 
deliberately before heaven, and be unvisited 
for it.” 

‘‘Let him beware, ’’ returned Leolin, stand- 
ing with his arms proudly folded, and glanc- 
ing at Rupert. ‘This little usurper.’’ 

“One sad judgment has already fallen on 
your family,’’ breathed Gaunt; ‘‘do not you 
act so as to provoke another. As you deal 
by this child, so may you be prosperous in 
your own children!—and take heed how you 
despise the warning of a dyihg man.”’ 

He fell back panting. The Lady of Pome. 
roy 10se to administer some reviving drops; 
and Leolin Pomeroy, frighttully disturbed, 
went forth into the night air. 


CHAPTER XIX 
WHISPERED NEWS. 

Cold weather was coming in early. It 
could scarcely be called autumn yet, for 
September was but passing; but a bright 
fire burnt inthe breakfast room at Lord 
Essington’s, in Berkeley Square: a small 
back room that somehow looked dull even 
in the sunshine. 

On a footstool close to the fender, roasting 
one side of her pretty and delicate face, sat 
a child ‘of some four years old, simply 
dressed in a cotton frock and white pinafore. 
Her large, lustrous, light brown eyes, eyes 
of exceeding softness, were bent over the 
doll upon her lap. A large wax doll, with 
fair flowing curls and blue eyes, that had 
been the gift of Leolin Pomeroy. You have 
not forgotten her—little Annaline Hetley. 
Things were anything but smooth at her 
home, so far as Captain Hetley’s finances 
were concerned, and the good-natured ear! 
had kept the child on, rather tothe discom- 
fort of his wife and daughters. 

‘‘Now dolly’s Dolly, and I’m mamma,”’ 
whispered the child caressing her doll. 
‘‘And Dolly shall have breakfast, presently, 
and then, if Dolly’s good, she - 

Footsteps, descending the stairs, caught 
her ear at this juncture, and the promise to 
Dolly was broken off. Running to deposit 
the doll on a chair beside the window cur- 
tain, Annaline ran back and disappeared 
with the tootstool under the table. Lady 
Geraldine opened the door at the moment, 
and advanced to the fire. The child’s curls 
came peeping out from under the breakfast- 
cloth, as Geraldine crossed the rug, causing 
her to start back. 

‘You tiresome little—toad!’’ cried Gera!- 
dine. ‘‘How dare you hide yourself to 
frighten people?”’ 

“Qh, please, I was only putting the stool 
for Lady Essington,’’ pleaded the child in 
her imperfect tongue—which it is as well to 
correct in transcribing. ‘She likes to have 
it you know.” 

“Well, don’t you do it again,’’ retorted 
Geraldine. 

The next to come in was the earl. He 
lifted the child on to his knee and kissed her 
heartily. — wil] was good to keep the 
dear little thing mop Pe thar age A were pur- 
posing to go from London on morrow, 
and she was to be sent home to her father 
and mother. The iliness of his son, Lord 











Ww ! that was this very 
present day. The travellers might be close 
upon them then. 

“I must say it is tiresome!’’ cried the 
countess. “And most of our things packed! 
When are we to get away, | wonder.” ~- 

‘Tiresome!’’ cried the earl. ‘‘I say it is 
the most delightful surprise we could have 
had. Never mind about getting away. If 
I did what I liked I should stay here and 
not move at all.” 

“If you were half as considerate for 
others as Anna is, "d be , child, 
than you are,” the earl, smiling at her 
agree yen ae 

Before the kfast was digested, Leolin 
and his wife arrived. Shut up with the carl 
in his study, Leolin spoke of what his busi- 
ness was—to consult with Mr. Hild as 
to the that must be taken to ve 
the ma contracted by his brother 
George, and displace the ne child who 
for the present was called Lord of Pome- 
roy. 
Xbout a fortnight had elapsed since 
Gaunt’s death. Sybilla—who from hence- 
forth must receive her true title from us, 
that of Lady of Pomeroy—had now appoint- 
ed another agent, or steward, to manage the 
property; one James Knox, and gave him 
the lodes, her father’s old dwelling, to live 
in. All this, so demonstrative of Sybilla’s 
power, of her right, did but fan the flame of 
resentment nourished by Leolin. 

Lord Essington listened in silence to what 
Leolin had to say. In fact, the latter was su 
vehement in enlarging upon his wrongs, 
that the earl could not get a word in edge- 
ways. 

“Don’ do it,"’ said the earl at length. 
‘Don’t attempt it. So far as I have been 
able to gather, this marriage was 4 just and 
proper marriage, certainly a legal one, and 
the child is as much Lord of Pomeroy as 
his father was before him. Had I ever op- 
pressed @ poor or weak man to aggrandize 
myself, I could not die in peace.’’ 

Leolin was silent. 

‘Put the case to yourself fairly, Leolin,’’ 
pursued Lord Essington, who was pacing 
the room as he talked, while Leolin sat back 
in an easy chair. ‘‘Were you Lord of 
Pomeroy, and left a son behind you, how 
should you like a younger brother of yours 
to usurp the title and estate, and thrust, or 
strive to thrust, your own son aside? What 
would you think of it?’’ 

‘-About my son there could, I hope, be no 
such discussion,’’ haughtily spoke Leo- 
lin. 

‘‘Well, well; you are looking at the mat- 
ter at present through distorted glasses. I 
can allow for your annoyance, for your 
vexed feelings: but it must not make you 
unjust.’’ 

‘Tam surprised, sir, that you look upon 
it thus. Remember Anna. I wedded her 
as Lord of Pomeroy: and now we are dis- 


“I grant you that we feel it, Leolin, her 
mother especially. But it is a misfortune 
that no one could forsee, and that neither 
you nor ourselves are to blame for. There- 
fore, nothing remains but to make the best 
of it.’’ 

‘ We can’t think alike upon this matter, I 
tear,’’ said Leolin, rising. ‘‘I am very sorry 
you cannot see the affair as I do.’’ 

‘You will see it differently by-and-by. 
Leolin. It takes time to get over # smart. 
Sit down: I want to say something more.”’ 

Leolin sat down with rather a bad grace. 
Ile was in a fever to be off to the law- 
yer's. 

‘‘You have two courses open to you in 
this dilemma,'’ remarked Lord Essington. 
“The one is, to return to diplomacy; the 
other, to remain at Pomeroy Abbey—as the 
new Lady of Pomeroy wishes you to do. 
I should counsel the former course——”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ interrupted Leolin. ‘For the 
present I shall remain at Pomeroy, so that 
my time may be my own.”’ 

“‘As you please. You will go back to 
diplomacy later, I daresay, when you get 
tired uf being idle. Your income and 
Anna’s combined amount to not much more 
than a thousand a year, I believe.’’ 

‘‘Not much,’’ assented Leolin. 

‘‘Well, in a misfortune of this kind, 
brought about by no fault of yours, it is the 
duty of friends and relatives to help when 
they can. I cannot do much; you know 





how extravagant my son is, keeping me 
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he made his way to Lincoln's Inn. Hardly 
time to Mr. Hildyard to him, 
agar ed, ey at heart. 

‘ wretched marriage of brother 
t. Court 


**What plea!—every ples.’’ retorted Leo- 
lin, chafing at the implied dissent. ‘‘A mar- 
riage of that nature, solemnised in secret, 
ought not to be allowed to stand.”’ 

‘Pardon me. I hear that the lady, sow 
Lady of Pomeroy, is in every respect worthy 
of her position: in beauty, in culture, in 
intellect and in goodness. I hear it from 
your sister—Miss Joan.’’ 

“Oh, Joan! Joan was alwayr fascinated 
with Sybilla Gaunt. Any way you will 
have to —_ any instructions in the matter, 
“T still fail to see upon what plea you 
would proceed.”’ 

‘‘No plea is needed; our Church can make 
its own pleas, you know. Will you take 
my instructions or not?’’ 

‘‘As you please. If 1 decline, you will 
only carry them elsewhere, I suppose. But 
it is not @ just thing to do, Mr. Leolin.”’ 

Leolin, who Was seated opposite the law 
yer, drummed for a tew moments on the 
table with his gloved hand, his good-looking 
face stern and cross, 

“George made a will, I beleve,’’ he re 
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sumed. ‘‘Do you know what its provisions 
were?”’ 
“Yes. His wife takes all, save a legacy 


to his servant, Moore, and to one or two 
other people.” 

“Oh, of course he would leave all to her'’’ 
retorted Leolin, rather sarcastically, For, 
in truth, the very thought of Sybilla put 
him out of temper. 

‘The all is not 80 much,’’ remarked Mr. 
Hildyard. ‘‘Under four thousand pounds.’’ 

“Under four thousand pounds!’ echoed 
Leolin, in very astonishment. ‘‘Was that 
all George had saved?’’ 

‘It appears to be all he had to leave.”’ 

‘Then what became of his money? He 
could not have spent a tithe of his income 
since he came into Pomeroy. They lived iu 
the quietest and most retired manner pos 
sible over there, as I am given to under. 
stand.’’ 

“It is more thanI cansay. All I know is 
that his revenues, as Lord of Pomeroy, 
were transmitted to him duly and regu. 
larly.”’ 

“He ought to have died worth—oh, 
something like twenty thousand pounds, 
spending #0 little as I hear they did spend.’’ 

Mr. Hildyard shook his Beal. The ques- 
tion had more than once occurred to him- 
self, and he had felt a little puzzled over it. 
“That is all your brother left behind him,’’ 
he observed, aloud. ‘‘What he did with 
the rest I know not.”’ 

‘She put it by for a nest-egg, perhapa,’’ 
suggested Leolin, alluding to Sybilla. ‘‘By 
the way—who wrote you that letter?”’ 

‘Moore. It wasa very short one—briefly 
giving the bare facts of the death. He said 
ee ag Barkley would send me further de 
tails.”’ 

Leolin took out his watch. He had not 
come to waste his interview in this desuito 
gossip, and Mr. Hlildyard, much against his 
will, had to listen to instructions and sug- 
gestions on the scheme of annulling the 
marriage. 

“There is one thing I wish to mention to 
you,’’ observed Mr. Hildyard, when Leolin 
was preparing to depart; and he dropped 
his voice to a whisper, as if the subject was 
a secretone. ‘‘But, first of all, let me ask 
whether you have heard anything lately ot 
your brother?’ 

“Which brother?” 

‘There is but one left now—Rupert.”’ 

“Nothing. Except that George's widow 
says he is not dead. It seems (jeorge had a 
letter from him now and then. She thinks 
he hides himself in desert places unfrequent 
ed by man.” 

‘I fear he is in England. 
“In England!"’ gasped Leolin, turning 


cold with dread. 

‘I do fear so. And, oh, how imprudent 
it is! But Rupert was always careless. 
Were he discovered—tracked out—the con 
ae ht be dreadful.’”’ 

lin could not s His heart felt 





faint within him. “How do you know?’ 
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CR SPA SE ee Seah ant asking them w joie 
s clab. 

By doing #9 you will confer a favor on us and save 
money for them. For inetance! Get three friends 
to join you and you each get THe Post one year at 
1.40. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.50 
each, and we send you a copy Fame. or, divide the 
if. © by eleven. and you each get your paper for 
¢a77. Or, secure a club of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get THE PoOsT one year— times—at 
ouly $1.25 each. 

Money for clubs shonid be sent all at ene time. 
Additions may be made at any time atsame rate. it 
is mot necessary that all the subscribers in a club 
should go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in a 
registered letter. 


S@ To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘*The Yellowstone,'' add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on eanvas and stretcher, w each sub- 
scription, whether singly or in clubs. 

We send paper aud premiums postpaid, in every 
care. 


15,00 


Addrens 
THE MATURDAY EVENING PusT, 


724 Sansom st., Phila. 
BATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 4, 1879. 


WE EXTEND TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
THEGREETINGS OF THE NEW YEAR, 
WHICH WE HOPE WILL BRING TO 
THEM CONTINUED HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY. 

: ——_ — = 
OUR NEW FORM. 

For over halfa century, the ‘‘old Sarur 
vAY Eventne Post’’ bas travelled far and 
wide in its weekly visits to its many friends, 
without one faltering step in its progress 
coward through all the changes which mark 
its age, and many of the friends whose 

childhood was ealivened by its cheering, 
entertaining presence, still welcome it as a 
pleasant solace and diversion in their old 
age. As each year has passed away, it has 
lefe the rich experience ot increasing years, 
und imparted a fresh and youthful spirit with 
which to falfil the duties of the new year. 
It is with this spirit that the old time-worn 
varments of the past are now laid aside, 
and the Post starts out on its career for 1879 
bright and fresh in the new dress which 
marks its unison with the progressive spirit 
ot the age. This newand enlarged form in 
which the Post will appear in the future, 
suggests so quickly the many improvements 
mad attractions it has in comparison with the 
vld torm, it should be a welcome change to 
wll our readers; although, no doubt, it may 
unpleasantly aflect some of our oldest friends, 
who have for so many years had the Post 
in its old familiar form and order of arrange- 
ment, that it may require a little trial, 
mingled, perhaps, with pain, to take their 
thoughts from the old customary form of 
reading, and adapt them to the new; but 
we feel sure this unpleasant effect will be 
quickly dispelled by the increased conveni- 
ences for reading possessed by the new form, 
and the opinion of its superiority to the old 
will be unanimous. 

As our old friends stand on the threshold 
of the new year, and glance back through 
the long vista of years, they will see how 
many time-honored institutions, made dear 
by old familiar associations, have been 
strengthened in their usefulness and perpet- 
uated in their life by the magica] changes of 
& progressive age to which they have yielded, 
while those which failed to grasp the advan- 
tages of improvemert, have long since 
passed away to give place to the work of 
modern genius and progress—which exerts 
its influence everywhere. 

In every fleld of labor, art, science, and 
mechanism, we can recognize the effects of 
the influence of progress, invention and im- 
provement, and it is especially visible in all 
the departments of journalism, for as the 
newspaper in its various forms is one of the 
great educators of the masses, it should be 
the first to take that path which experience 
marks as the progressive one towards suc- 
cesa, and securing greater advantages and 
benefits to its readers. Each New Year 
finds us further advanced in this march of 
improvement, which breaks down the bar- 
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developes a keener intelligence and appreci. 
ation, as well asa demand for those things 
which can better serve the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. Our adoption of 
this new form is but yielding to that desire 
and necessity for improvement which has 
made the most prominent and influential 
weekly papers of the country make this 
change, the popularity of which undoubtedly 
proves its success, and must inevitably be 
the guide for those who would follow them 
in enterprise. 

The old form involved many inconveni- 
ences of reading, in which frequent turnings 
of alarge sheet always left a number of 
creases, and soon made it unfit for filing and 
binding; the absence of these disadvantages 
our friends will soon realize in the pages of 
the new form, which are cut and pasted to- 
gether before leaving the office. So the paper 
goes to its readers ready for immediate use, 
and can be read with the same convenience 
asa pamphlet or book with its pages already 
cut, after which it still retains an unblemished 
condition for filing and binding, the facilities 
for which are also greatly increased, for the 
Post is now a more convenient size to han 
die as a complete volume, in which form it 
will become a valuable addition to the 
library, or an ornament to the table. 

With the increased attractions and advan. 
tages which the new and enlarged form gives 
the Post, we shall hope to receive the 
increased good-will of our old friends and of 
many new ones, and trust we shall have their 
hearty co-operation in our work of extend. 


ing its field of usefulness. 
—-— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A story is afloat about the late Mr. Me-. 
Nab, curator of the Edinburg Botanical 
Gardens. When Dubutfe's celebrated paint- 
ings of Adam and Eve was on exhibition 
McNab was taken to see them, and was ask- 
ed for his opinion. ‘‘I think no great things 
of the painter,’’ said the great gardener. 
‘Why, man, Eve's temptin’ Adam wi’ a 
pippin of a variety that wasna known until 
about twenty years ago.’’ 

THe extravaguoce displayed in theatrical 
costumes seems to be on the increase, for in 
one play now performing at a French thea- 
tre, the actress wears a sealskin dress that 
cost $3,000 while another one has a costume 
composed of a fine India Cashmere shaw] of 
the most expensive kind, with a costly com- 
bination of satin and velvet. It suggests 
the query, which ie intended to appeal the 
most to the appreciation of the audience and 
furnish amusement, the toilette or the play? 

A matrimonial broker in New York ofters 
to supply wives at #5 each. He wisely ar- 
gues that this is much cheaper than the us- 
ual investments in swallowtails, and patent 
leather boota, and ice cream, and theatre 
tickets, while the result is equally age satis- 
factory. The idea is an old one, but the ar- 
gument isnot only new, but will be fully 
appreciated by thousands of young men who 
spend so much of their income while making 
love that they never have enough left to get 
married on. 

Epison's plan of lighting and heating 
houses by electricity isa great step in this 
progressive age; but if reports can be be- 
lieved, he may be outdone by a rival in 
Illinois. This inventor has almost perfect- 
ed a machine for producing heat by purely 
mechanical means, and is already able to 
boil water or cook a beefsteakin a few mo- 
ments. Asthe machine can be worked 
by water or handpower, and is portable, 
there should be no limit to its usefulness, 
previded, of course, the inventor can do 
what he claims. 

‘‘REVERENCE for what is above us,’’ says 
Goethe, ‘‘belongs to natural religion every- 
where and is its universal basis. Reverence 
for what is around us, respect for the rights 
of our equals, comes with civilization, and 
is the religion of educated men everywhere. 
But reverence for what is below us is the 
highest attainment of man. For, to be 
able to look not only with toleration but 
respect on the mean, the base, the criminal, 
the prejudiced, the intolerant, the cold- 
hearted, and to believe that there is good 
in them, and that God loves them, is the 
loftiest height ever reached by man.’’ 


THE necessity of having some new sys- 
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the slow progress made ‘by the old-time 
transportation is long behind the age in 
which science and invention have supplied 
improvements in almost every branch of 
laborand mechanism. The locomotive tow- 

age which has been recently tried with suc- 
cess, is asserted to be all that is wanted to 
meet the demands of a new towage system, 

and the matter has been taken earnestly in 
hand by a number of gentlemen who ex- 
pect to make it realize beneficially to the 
“country’s interest as well as their own. 

Tue frequency of shocking accounts 
of brutality towards patients in asylums for 
the insane, calls for the enactment of some 
laws by the different State Legislatures 
which will exert a protective influence on 
the inmates of these institutions. The help- 
lessness of these poor afflicted creatures and 
their utter dependence on those who have 
them in charge, should call forth universal 
sympathy, ‘but it is one of those painful con- 
ditions of lite which can only be realised by 
those who have had a personal experience 
ot its horrors through its affliction of some 
friend or relative. 


Business began to show signs of revival 
about the first of September, and for nearly 
four months now trade has been good, and 
in some lines better than it has been for ten 
years past, and the important effect upon 
the future is evidentin the extended in- 
quiry by capitalists for mercantile invest- 
ments. Commercial confidence has already 
been restored in a large degree, and people 
who have money feel that they can,at least, 
venture it without fear of loss in business 
enterprises. Ina little while this ure of 
money will be directed toward our great 
industries, and the hum of the mills, factor- 
ies, forges and workshops wil] be tamiliar to 
our ears once more. 

A NUMBER of attempts have been made 
in various parts of the country to revive 
foxhunting witb all the parade and spirit it 
has in England, where the hunting circles 
have been greatly exercised over a late de- 
cision in a court of law against riding over 
other people’s land. An English paper 
speaking in behalf of the landowners says: 
‘Fox bunting exists only by courtesy, and 
its followers are indebted for their ane, 
ment solely to the kindness and forbearance 
of those who are owners of the land over 
which they ride.’’ While it has found fa- 
vor with a few in certain localities, an in- 
creased popularity is rather doubtful in a 
country where so many have their whole 
wealth growing in the fields around them, 
and they would not be likely to submit to 
its being ruthlessly torn up by fox-hunting 
men, hounds and horses. 


THE most advanced of young English 
girls divide their times as strictly as 
Clarissa Harlowe did, but instead of doing 
it for themselves they are guided by socie- 
ties. In Miss Young's new ,novel, ‘‘The 
Disturbing Element,’’ some one says of the 
heroine Winifred, ‘‘She gets up by the 
Early Rising Society, that’s one; she reads 
by the Half-hour Society, two; she practices 
by the Classical Musical Society, three; 
draws by another, four; walks by the Out- 
of-door one, five; works by the—is it two or 
three working ones, ; Winifred?—Sewing, 
Knitting and Fancy work, and an Essay 
Society, besides’’—‘‘The Essay Society has 
broken up,’’ said Winifred, in the ur 4on- 
cerned tone ot one far too intent on her pur- 
pose to perceive a joke. 


Tue predictions of the Canadian weather 
prophet Vennor have been singularly veri- 
fied. In his calculation, he said a heavy 
belt of wintry weather, with heavy show- 
falls, would probably occur towards the lat- 
ter part of December, and that this would 
take ina large portion of New York and 
bordering States. So far the facts have 
proven this to be the case. Since the ful- 
filment therefore of this part of his propbe- 
cies, he may be entitled to consideration re- 
garding the rest. Concerning the remain- 
der of the season he writes: ‘‘I think the 
Winter will be exceedingly eccentric, with 
great and abrupt rises and falls of tempera- 
ture. Consequently we may look forward 
to being frozen and thawed out again at the 
shortest notice. The Spring of 1879 is like- 
ly to be backward and wet, ushering in a 
cool and likewise rainy Summer.”’ 








riers of prejudice, ignorance and doubt, and 


tem of canal towage has long been felt, for 
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ceas of the electric light would solve a most 
important problem affecting the lives of 
many persons now working in mines. 
‘There appears to beno reason,” says the 
Journal, ‘‘why electricity should not be 
made applicable for mining instead of lampe, 
and this would effect what our mining en- 
gineersand foremost chemists have long 
been looking for. It would give the mens 
light such as they have never dreamt of, 
enabling them to get a much larger quantity 
of coal in a given time that it is possible for 
themto bring down by the light of the 
lamp, which barely suffices to make the 
blackness of the working places visible. It 
would also benefit both masters and men, 
and greater safety would be insured, for 
explosions would be all but impossible, 
whilst the miners would be better able te 
guard against falls of roof and coal.’’ 


Tue Princess Thyra, daughter of the 
King of Denmark, who was married to the 
Duke of Cumberland, son of the late ex- 
King of Hanover, is said tobe smalier than 
the Princess of Wales, her sister, and has 
more character. Some would call her 
pretty, but few could pronounce her grace- 
ful or gracious. The upper part of her face 
is almost classically regular, but the chin 
protrudes. There is a conspicuous absenee 
of bloom in her complexion and jan anxious, 
worn expression of the eyes and hardness 
of.the lines about the mouth. The princess 
holds herself bolt upright. She aims at 
being majestic,and succeeds in being stuck - 
up. The recollection that she is sister to the 
future Queen of England and Empress of 
Russia appears to be ever present to her 
mind. Her neck is very long and very 
slender, and requires the broad band of vel- 
vet which the Princess of Wales has made 
fashionable. 

A very beneficial society has been start- 
ed in New York, asa correlative branch of 
the Decorative Art Society, and although 
but a few months in operation, it has al 
ready, in its unobtrusive way, done much 
good. The association of Decorative Art 
occupies itself more exclusively with works 
of art, while the ‘‘Exchange for Woman’s 
Work’’ applies itself almost entirely to the 
useful, leaving a margin for the acceptance 
of certain works of art however, which are 
not quite up to the standard set by the oth- 
er society, so there is no unpleasant compe- 
tition of one with the other. The Exchange 
has opened a field of work to those women 
whose circumstances compel some exertion 
towards self-support, of which so many feel 
the necessity, and yet are unfitted to fill the 
positions which are open to women, and it 
enables those, who although incapable of 
excelling in artistic work, can readily use 
their talent in producing something re- 
quiring less creative ability but useful and 
ornamental, which can be brought before 
the public through the medium of this Ex- 
change. No work is received except 
through a manager of the society or a sub- 
scriber, whose fee is but a trifling amount, 
but the acceptance of work must be ap- 
proved by the managers. The work re- 
ceived is not confined to fancy work, paint- 
ings &c., but fine home-made preserves are 
received and sold; a branch of work which 
has lately found great favor and success 
among ladies seeking a means of self-sup- 
port. 





oe . 
WE begin the New Year with a rew 
serial of absorbing interest from the pen of 
& renowned author. It is full of startling 
and thrilling incident, as well as dramatic 
power, and involves a subject which has 
always possessed an irresistible fascination, 
which in this form we feel sure will absorb 
the interest of our. readers, and at the same 
time give them a pleasing contrast to our. 
other interesting serials. 
eo — ¢§—— 

WE have some dear old friends scattered 
here and there whom we have lost sight of 
in the changing events of time, to whom a 
visit of the old Post ywonld bring a thrill of 
pleasant memories. We ask our subscribers 
to help us to make that visit, by showing 
the Post to their friends, among whom 
there might be some old one of ours who 
would be glad of the opportunity of renew- 
ing their ee with us. . 
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horrid hill ran ?” Jebu re- 
plied : “Clear to the bottom: Madam.” 
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BY 6. K. PHILLIPS. 

The snow lay white on the moorland, the 

snow lay white or the fell, 
The ame | thick on the garden-waiks, 
And on W had been rose and lily stalks, 
Till under ite weight their heads | bowed, 
As toseek lost glories awid its shrou 
The snow lay cold on the ivy leaves, 
And heaped on the lattice window-eaves, 
And ever and aye, sad, deep and low, 
Through the veil of the softly-talling snow, 
Rang out the minster bell. 


She rose from her dreamy vigil, the watch she 
kept by the fire. 

She rose witn a quick impatient sign, 

Tossing the favorite volume by, 

Unheeding the dog with ite wistful gaze, 

Unheeding the pictures she sawin the blaze. 

She to the window.and lingering there, 

Saw the snow on the brancnes gaunt and bare, 

The snow in the clouds, and the snow on the 
ground. 

And the sharp atil! airin frost-shackles bound, 

Full of snow-flakes that would not tire. 


She said, “Itisallin keeping with the lite I 
am doomed to know : 
My buds have blossomed, my blossoms are 


-J 
My fruits are wasted, my seeds are shed— 
Shed and perished ; no second spring, 
For the winter of life is nestling 
‘Neath the drifts of age or the frost of death, 
To waken in flower at April’s breath; 
MY two sweet seasons are laughed away, 
My autumn is waning chill and gray, 
And the grave waits underthe snow.” 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘RAST LYNNE,’’ ETC., EC. 





They were now speaking of the marriage. 

‘‘You cared for George very much, I sup- 
pose?” said Joan. 

A deep blush stole to Sybilla’s beautiful 
face. ‘‘No one, save himself, knew how 
much, or ever will know, Joan. As to 


George, I believe he had loved me from the 
time I was a girl of fifteen or sixteen; and 
his frequent visits here, after he joined the 


army, were made for my sake. The mar- 
riage was not kept an entire secret, Joan: 
as soon as my father knew of it he in- 
sisted upon its being disclosed in confidence 
to the Lady Abbess and Sister Mildred. 
Father Andrew went over and told them.”’ 

Joan Pomeroy abstractedly stroked her 
black silk gown: her thoughts were cast 
back tw the past. 

‘Tsaw Mr. Hildyard as 1 came through 
London.’’ Joan was resuming when Sybilla 
interrupted her. 

‘The letter from India, that was lost,’’ 
she asked eagerly: ‘‘has he heard of it?’’ 
‘He says he has never seen it or heard of 
ng 

‘It is strange that letter should have mis- 
carried, when the letter to my father, posted 
with it, arrived safely.’’ 

‘*You are sure the other was posted?”’ 

‘Certain. Moore, George’s confidential 
servant, mine now, pested them himself. 
Major Barkley was with him at the time.’’ 

‘‘Major Barkley? George’s great friend 
was he not?’’ 

‘‘The greatest friend he had in the world. 
It was Major Barkley who wrote the letter 
which was ‘full of confidential details—to 
Mr. Hildyard. A short note, penned by 
George in his dying hour, was also enclosed 
in it.” 

‘‘Letters do get lost unaccountably some- 
times,’’ observed Joan. ‘‘It was an un- 
fortunate thing in this instance, on account 
of Leolin.’’ 

“Very, very unfortunate,’’ murmured 
Sybilla. ‘‘His teeling toward me is not a 
kind one. And he has never seen my father 
since my return.”’ 

‘He will get over that,’’ said Joan calmly. 
‘‘Disappointments of that nature require 
time to soften them. But, Sybilla, speaking 
of your father—what is it I hear about his 
sickness?”’ 

Close upon the arrival of Sybilla as Lady 
of Pomeroy, John Gaunt was taken serious- 
ly ill. He had been ailing for some time 
een: but had not paid much attention 
to it. 

Upon getting worse, he sent for Mr. Nor- 
ris. The doctor stood aghast at the symp- 
toms displayed: they were most ominous. 
Since then Gaunt had been in bed, slowly 
dying. Dr. Bill came every other day from 
Owlstone, and Sybilla passed much of her 
time at the lodge. 

‘‘Does he fear, himself, that it may ter- 
minate fatally?’ 

“I should like to see him,’’ said Joan 
gently. ‘You must let me go with you this 
afternoon.’’ 

But, ere the afternoon had well set in, 
the abbey was disturbed by a message from 
the keeper’s lodge. Gaunt was ag It 
was the doctor who brought it. e first of 
apprised the Lady of Pomeroy, and then 
made his way to Leolin. The latter, linger- 
ing in moodiness at one of the front win- 
dows, had refused to go. 

In the course of the day he had another 
appesl—this time from Father Andrew. 
For once in his life the priest’s good- 
humored face was more serious {than a 


j 8. 
, i= let Gaunt die, my son, asking for 
you in vain. He is most anxious to see 
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you. The wishes of the dying should be 
aoe qoaeee. What has t done to 
hea ey he net done?’’ retorted Leolin. 
“Been in a conspi to wrest my lawful 
inheritance from tf y 

‘*That is just your erroneous way of look- 
ing at matters. Your brother *s mar- 
riage and the birth of this son wrests, as 
you term it, the inheritance from Age 
Gaunt knew nothing of the , 

“I won't see him,’’ said Leolin, ‘That's 
the second denial I have sent him to-day. 
Let = content Smee with his 2d 

“‘A brave little fellow, the young lord, if 
they can only get some flesh nh his bones,’’ 
remarked the priest, opening his snuff box 
as he retired and left Leolin to his obstinacy: 
for ‘‘a wilful wan must have his way.” 

But at the twilight hour, when softness 
unconsciously steals over us, Leolin 
of his obduracy and set out for the 

John Gaunt, soon to be no more, lay on 
his bed, the dew-drops of coming death 
already rising on his once noble face—a face 
sadly worn and weakened now. A lively 
expression of gratitude, of welcome, illu- 
mined it as Leolinentered. The young lord 
leaned on the bed by his grandfather's side, 
half in fear, half in curiosity; Sybilla sat at 
a little distance: Joan was in the next 
room. 

“I could not die without seeing you,’’ be- 
gan Gaunt, holding out both his hands to 
clasp Leolin’s. ‘‘This late estrangement on 
your part has been very painful to me, I 
feel that I have not deserved it. No one 
has been more grieved than I have that the 
child should put you out—but it lies not in 
my power, or in anyone’s power, to alter it. 

he boy would wrest my inheritance 
from me, usurp that of my children: I tell 
you openly—for I disdain to work in a 
corner—that I do not consider my brother 
George’s marriage was proper or legal; and 
I will do what I can to get it annulled,” 

Gaunt, struggling with his weakness, and 
with a feeling of aversion to these senti- 
ments, lifted his head from the pillow and 
supported himself on his left elbow. He 
solemnly raised the other hand in a warn- 
ing attitude and spoke in a tone that thrilled 
through those who listened to him. 

‘‘Beware, Leolin Pomeroy. For yourown 
sake, I pray you, beware. You cannot sin 
at aad before heaven, and be unvisited 

or it.” 

‘‘Let him beware, ’’returned Leolin, stand- 
ing with his arms proudly folded, and glanc- 
ing at Rupert. ‘This little usurper.’’ 

“One sad judgment has already fallen on 
your family,’’ breathed Gaunt; ‘‘do not you 
act so as to provoke another. As you deal 
by this child, so may you be prosperous in 
your own children!—and take heed how you 
despise the warning of a dyihg man.”’ 

He fell back panting. The Lady of Pome- 
roy 10se to administer some reviving drops; 
and Leolin Pomeroy, frighttully disturbed, 
went forth into the night air. 


CHAPTER XIX 
WHISPERED NEWS, 

Cold weather was coming in early. It 
could scarcely be called autumn yet, for 
September was but passing; but a bright 
fire burnt inthe breakfast room at Lord 
Essington’s, in Berkeley Square: a small 
back room that somehow looked dull even 
in the sunshine. 

On a footstool close to the fender, roasting 
one side of her pretty and delicate face, sat 
a child of some four years old, simply 
dressed in a cotton frock and white pinafore. 
Hler large, lustrous, light brown eyes, eyes 
of exceeding softness, were bent over the 
doll upon her lap. A large wax doll, with 
fair flowing curls and blue eyes, that had 
been the gift of Leolin Pomeroy. You have 
not forgotten her—little Annaline Hetley. 
Things were anything but smooth at her 
home, so far as Captain Hetley’s finances 
were concerned. and the good-natured earl 
had kept the child on, rather tothe discotu- 
fort of his wife and daughters. 

‘‘Now dolly’s Dolly, and I’m mamma,”’ 
whispered the child caressing her doll. 
‘‘And Dolly shall have breakfast, presently, 
and then, if Dolly’s good, she a 

Footsteps, descending the stairs, caught 
her ear at this juncture, and the promise to 
Dolly was broken off. Running to deposit 
the doll on a chair beside the window cur- 
tain, Annaline ran back and disappeared 
with the tootstool under the table. Lady 
Geraldine opened the door at the moment, 
and advanced to the fire. The child’s curls 
came peeping out from under the breakfast - 
cloth, as Geraldine crossed the rug, causing 
her to start back. 

“You tiresome little—toad!’’ cried Geral- 
dine. ‘‘How dare you hide yourself to 
frighten people?”’ 

“Qh, please, I was only putting the stool 
for Lady Essington,’’ pleaded the child in 
her imperfect tongue—which it is as well to 
correct in transcribing. ‘‘She likes to have 
it you know.”’ 

“Well, don’t you do it again,’’ retorted 
Geraldine. 

The next to come in was the earl. He 
lifted the child on to his knee and kissed her 








heartily. His will was good to keep the 
dear little thing always: but they were pur- 
morrow, 


posing to go from London on 
and she was to be sent home to her father 
and mother. The illness of his son, Lord 
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marriage. 

‘*Your last breakfast here, Annaline,’’ re- 
marked the countess, grimly, when all were 
seated and the meal was beginning. ‘‘I 
you feel grateful for the very long and 
pleasant visit you have been allowed to 
make here."’ : 

*“Yes,”’ said the child, imperfectly under- 
— or probably not understanding at 


opened the letter that lay by his plate, and 
etter 

was reading its content a lime or 
two. ‘Pomeroy and Anna are coming up 


‘ ”” cried Lady Essington. ‘‘Im- 
possible!’ 

But the news was true. Leolin wrote that 
he had to visit London for a day or two on 
; must see Mr. Hild ; and should 
bring Anna, as she wanted to come early on 
Ww morning. 

Wednesday! that was this very 
present day. The travellers might be close 

them 


“I must say it is tiresome!’’ cried the 
countess. ‘And most of our things packed 
When are we to get away, I pS. P 

‘‘Tiresome!"’ cried the earl. ‘‘I say it is 
the most delightful surprise we could have 
had. Never mind about ng away. If 
I did what I liked I stay here and 
not move at all.”’ 

“If you were half ae considerate for 


others as Anna is, "d be pm own child, 
the earl, smiling at her 


than you are,” 
geen 

Before the kfast was digested, Leolin 
and his wife arrived. Shut up with the earl 
in his study, Leolin e of what his busi- 
ness was—to consult with Mr. Hild as 
to the steps that must be taken to ve 
the ma contracted by his brother 
George, and displace the Aap child who 
for the present was called Lord of Pome- 


i 


Aout a fortnight had elapsed since 
Gaunt’s death. Sybilla—who from hence- 
forth must receive her true title from us, 
that of Lady of Pomeroy—had now appoint- 
ed another agent, or steward, to manage the 
y; one James Knox, and gave him 
the lodge, her father’s old dwelling, to live 
in. All this, so demonstrative of Sybilla's 
power, of her right, did but fan the flame of 
resentment nourished by Leolin. 

Lord Essington listened in silence to what 
Leolin had to say. In fact, the latter was su 
vehement in enlarging upon his wrongs, 
that the earl could not get a word in edge- 
ways. 

*“Don’ do it,”’ said the earl at length. 
‘Don’t attempt it. So faras I have been 
able to gather, this marriage was « just and 
proper marriage, certainly a legal one, and 
the child is as much Lord of Pomeroy as 
his father was before him. Had I ever op- 
pressed a poor or weak man to aggrandize 
myself, I could not die in peace.’’ 

zeolin was silent. 

‘Put the case to yourself fairly, Leolin,’’ 
pursued Lord Essington, who was pacing 
the room as he talked, while Leolin sat back 
in an easy chair. ‘‘Were you Lord of 
Pomeroy, and left a son behind you, how 
should you like a younger brother of yours 
to usurp the title and estate, and thrust, or 
strive to thrust, your own son aside? What 
would you think of it?’ 

‘-About my son there could, I hope, be no 
such discussion,’’ haughtily spoke Leo- 
lin. 

‘Well, well; you are looking at the mat- 
ter at present through distorted glasses. I[ 
can allow for your annoyance, tor your 
vexed feelings: but it must not make you 
unjust.”’ 

“Tam surprised, sir, that you look upon 
it thus. Remember Anna. I wedded her 
as Lord of Pomeroy: and now we are dis- 
possessed. ’’ 

“I grant you that we feel it, Leolin, her 
mother especially. But it is a misfortune 
that no one could forsee, and that neither 
you nor ourselves are to blame for. There- 
fore, nothing remains but to make the best 
of it.”’ 

* We can’t think alike upon this matter, I 
tear,’’ said Leolin, rising. ‘‘I am very sorry 
you cannot see the aflair as I do.’’ 

“You will see it differently by-and-by. 
Leolin. It takes time to get over « smart. 
Sit down: I want to say something more.”’ 

Leolin sat down with rather a bad grace. 
Ile was in a fever w be off to the law. 
yer's. 

‘You have two courses open to you in 
this dilemma,’’ remarked Lord Easington. 
“The one is, to return to diplomacy; the 
other, to remain at Pomeroy Abbey—as the 
new Lady of Pomeroy wishes you to do. 
I should counsel the former course——”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ interrupted Leolin. ‘For the 
present I shall remain at Pomeroy, so that 
my time may be my own.”’ 

“‘As you please. You will go back to 
diplomacy later, I daresay, when you get 
tired of being idle. Your income and 
Anna’s combined amount to not much more 
than a thousand a year, I believe.”’ 

‘‘Not much,’’ assented Leolin. 

‘‘Well, in a misfortune of this kind, 
brought about by no fault of yours, it is the 
duty of friends and relatives to help when 
they can. I cannot do much; you know 





how extravagant my son is, keeping me 


poorer than I need be: but I will allow you 
and Anna « thousand a year — 
fortunes mend. Only—not « word of this 
to any mortal living, save Anna Mind 
on. You must not chatter to my wife.’’ 
“How how generous you are!"’ ex 
claimed lin, his heart and face alike 
glowing, for the kindness touched him. 
“I hope it will not be for long that we shall 
need to tax ns 
‘That make 
and a year: somew more. And while 
pe cay 6 Seer will, at any rate, 
agin. you wil’ bo paid ke he dplowecr 
, Ww t. ou 
better subunit to the with s 
grace, Leolin, and not cry over spilt “) 
But Leolin had not the least intention of 
following this advice. —s his hat he 
— to the offices of Hildyard and 


In the fleetest cab that he could pitch upon 
he made his way to Lincoln's Inn. Hardly 
time to Mr. Hildyard gue him, 
ged into the point he at heart. 

‘ wretched marriage of my brother 
George's that has come to light. Court 
tiidyend must be appealed to to annul it, 

The lawyer looked at him, and paused. 
**Upon what plea?’’ 

**W hat plea! plea.’’ retorted Leo- 
lin, chafing at the implied dissent. ‘‘A mar- 
riage of that nature, solemnised in secret, 
ought not to be allowed to stand.”’ 

‘Pardon me. I hear that the lady, sow 
Lady of Pomeroy, is in every respect worthy 
of her position: in beauty, in culture, in 
intellect and in goodness. I hear it from 
your sister—Miss Joan."’ 

“Oh, Joan! Joan was always fascinated 
with Sybilla Gaunt. Any way you will 
have to take .ny instructions in the matter, 
Hildyard.”’ 

“I still fail to see upon what plea you 
would proceed.’’ 

‘‘No plea is needed; our Church can make 
its own pleas, you know. Will you take 
my instructions or not?’ 

‘‘As you please. If I decline, you will 
only carry them elsewhere, I suppose. But 
it is not @ just thing to do, Mr, Leolin.”’ 

Leolin, who Was seated opposite the law 
yer, drummed for a tew moments on the 
tabje with his gloved hand, his good-looking 
face stern and cross, 

“George made a will, I beheve,’’ he re 


sumed. ‘‘Do you know what its provisions 
were?”’ 
“Yes. His wife takes all, save a legacy 


to his servant, Moore, and to one or two 
other people.” 

“Oh, of course he would leave all to her'’’ 
retorted Leolin, rather sarcastically, For, 
in truth, the very thought of Sybilla put 
him out of temper. 

‘The all is not so much,’’ remarked Mr. 
Hildyard. ‘Under four thousand pounds."’ 

“Under four thousand pounds!’’ echoed 
Leolin, in very astonishment. ‘‘Was that 
all George had saved?"’ 

‘‘It appears to be all he had to leave.”’ 

‘*Then what became of his money? He 
could not have spent a tithe of his income 
since he came into Pomeroy. They lived iu 
the quietest and most retired manner pos 
sible over there, as I am given to under. 
stand.’’ 

‘It is more thanI can say. All I know is 
that his revenues, as Lord of Pomeroy, 
were transmitted to him duly and regu- 
larly.’’ 

“He ought to have died worth—oh, 
something like twenty thousand pounds, 
spending so little as I hear they did spend."’ 

Mr. Hildyard shook his head. The ques. 
tion had more than once occurred to him 
self, and he had felt a little puzzled over it. 
‘That is all your brother left behind him,"’ 
he observed, aloud. ‘‘What he did with 
the rest I know not.”’ 

‘She put it by for a nest-egg, perhaps,’’ 
suggested Leolin, alluding to Sybilla. ‘‘By 
the way—who wrote you that letter?’ 

‘Moore. It was a very short one—briefly 
giving the bare facts of the death. He said 
Major Barkley would send me further de 
tails."’ 

Leolin took out his watch. He had not 
come to waste his interview in this desultory 
gossip, and Mr. Hildyard, much against his 
will, had to listen to instructions and sug- 
gestions on the scheme of annulling the 
marriage. 

“There is one thing I wish to mention to 
you,”’ observed Mr. Hildyard, when Leolin 
was preparing to depart; and he dropped 
his voice to a whisper, as if the subject was 
a secretone. ‘‘But, first of all, let me ask 
whether you have heard anything lately ot 
your brother?”’ 

“Which brother?’ 

‘‘There is but one left now—Rupert."’ 

‘Nothing. Except that George's widow 
says he is not dead. It seems (seorge had a 
letter from him now and then. She thinks 
he hides himself in desert places unfrequent 
ed by man.” 

**l fear he is in England. 

“In England!’ gasped Leolin, turning 
cold with dread. 

“I do fear so. And, oh, how imprudent 
it is! But Rupert was always careless. 
Were he discovered—tracked out—the con 


my might be dreadful.’’ 
lin could not s His heart felt 





faint within him. ‘How do you know?’ 
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he asked. ‘‘What do know?”’ 
Wastes aTeaehdockal sorta 
mine, egy must remember him by 


passenger: a gentleman, he was told, 
himself shut up in his private 
One night. shortly before a 

to which port they were bound, 
came in contact with a steamer; 
she was thought to be sinking; and, in the 


confusion shock, this sick passenger 
came leaping up on deck. It was Rupert.”’ 
*‘Heaven help him!’’ cried Leolin. 
“He 4 cravat of some kind 


his face. It was worn and thin, and pale, 
Catching sight of Col- 
ise him, and dived 
down —_ into his cabin .“_- * The 
vease]! get to Falmouth in safety, and 
there Collins quitted it.’’ 
‘‘And Rupert landed?”’ 
‘Little doubt of that. But for intending 
to land why should he have made the 


passa 

“I wonder if his misfortunes have turned 
his brain? None but a madman would at- 
tempt to come here under the circumstances. 
Why, Collins might have taken him there 
and then. Is he to be trusted?’’ 

‘‘Whot Collins? Entirely: as you would 
trust myself. Collins confided the matter 
to me; but he will never speak of it else- 
where.”’ 

**How long is this ago?’ 

**Not above ten days.”’ 

Leolin lifted his hands in alarm. 
—he must be in England now!”’ 

“Yea, you — trust Collins in all ways,”’ 
observed Mr. Hildyard, ‘‘but rest assured it 
was your brother Rupert. I thought it right 
to inform you of this, Mr. Leolin. What 
his object can be in coming here and run- 
ning bw neck into danger, F nese not ”’ 

Leolin Pomeroy got back to Berkeley 
Square in a kind of dream. If his unhappy 
brother should be taken, what on earth 
would become of the good name of the 
Pomeroys?—to what disgrace might it not 
be brought? 


“Why 





CHAPTER XX 
IN THK CHAPEL. 


In the small round room of the south 
tower, that was appropriated to the studies 
of the young Lord of Pomeroy, sat that 
little gentleman himself, with his governess, 
one fine morning in November. Short 
though the period of his stay hitherto had 
been at Pomeroy—but three months, all 
told—Rupert seemed tw have picked up 
wonderfully. 

When Rupert began to grow better, one 
of the first acs of the Lady of Pomeroy 
had been to inquire after a suitable governess, 
In India she had taught him herself The 

verness was soon found: a Miss Haber 

ale She was a staid lady of some five- 
and-thirty years, great in modern languages 
and accomplishments, had also Latin and 
Greek at her fingers’ ends; just the govern. 
ess for the young Lord of Pomeroy. Rupert 
soon grew fond of her: he was of a most 
affectionate disposition, docile, tractable, and 
clever. He and his mother had settled down 
inhabiting the south wing and south tower. 
Mrs. Pomeroy remained in the one portion 
of the front pile; and Leolin Pomeroy with 
his wife occupied the other front portion and 
the north wing. 

Leolin did not, and could not, keep up 
the state he would have kept up had he 
been the lord, buthe was almost regarded 
assuch. Heand Lady Anna were much 
visited in return. The Lady of Pomeroy 
was glad thatit should be so: whileshe 
wore her deep widow's weeds, while her 
son was so young and delicate, she declined 
visiting on her ownaccount. As to Leolin, 
when he was not out shooting or fishing or 
dining, he was busy in his library over his 
favorte scheme—the pen | of his 
nephew, George's son. It appeared to have 
taken complete hold of him; to be, in fact, 
little short of mania. 

Mies Haberdale, a little, fair woman, her 
dress as neat as she was, sat at the head of 
the small square table; Rupert was opposite 
to her, ‘‘doing dictation.’’ Just now it was 
English dictation: presently it would be 
French; afterwards Italian. Miss Haber. 
dale, heldthe book in her hands, and Ru- 
pert wrote on the slate before him. The 
child was very thin still; butanything more 
beautiful than his refined face as he lifted 
it, and the intelligence in his violet eyes, 
could not beseen. He wore a black vel- 
vet dress, made as atunic,a white cam- 
bric collar with a plaited frill. 

‘In the field we saw a hare,’’ reed Miss 
the words 


“A hare,’’ wrote 


THE SATURDAY 














you know, Miss Haberdale. Father Andrew 


“Yea, yes, [know. But you must write 
now, Rupert, not talk. Go on. The hare 
was running across——"’ 

An interruption. The room door opened 
=e Sng and in rushed Miss Mary 


omeroy. 

“‘Now!"’ exclaimed the governess, dis- 

“how often have I told you, Miss 

, that you are notto come to this 

op Cangas Ser I cannot allow 
Rigg 


Miss Haberdale had cause to 2, 
Mary Pomeroy was a great deel fonder of 
being in the Lady of Pomeroy’s wing than 
of staying in her own. But for controlling 
influence on both sides, she would have 
been there al ways. 

‘‘You have no rightto order me, Miss 
Haberdale. Theroom is Rupert's, and if 
he chooses to have me here, he can: he is 
the Lord of Pomeroy. I shall stay here, 
shall I not. Rupert?’ 

Poor Rupert looked distressed—never 
was there a little heart more sensitive than 
his. Between the appeal of Mary, which 
touched him,and the consciousness that obe- 
dience was due to his governess, he was in 


a dilemma. 
‘I should like you to stay, Mary; ye 
n 


ou may,’’ said he with hesitation. 
ry drew up a chair. 

*‘No,”’ dissented Miss Haberdale, deci- 
sively. ‘‘Not unless you get your slate and 
do the dictation with us.’’ 

‘‘Do, Mary,’’ whispered Rupert. ‘And 
I'll ask for you to dine with me.”’ 

It ended with the young lady's fetching 
her slate. The prospect of dining with Ra- 
pert was all-potent. 

In the afternoon the two children went 
out together, attended by Bridget. The 
fine day, so bright in the morning, had be- 
come overcast. The skies were of a dull 
leaden color; but the air was still and 
mild, almost warm. In fact, the day was 
already declining, for they were late in 
starting. 

They crossed the cloisters to the quad- 
rangle, passed through the abbey gates,and 
bore round to the right. ‘Il am = * 
see old Jerome,’’ announced Mary, in her 
authoritative manner. 

Away flew the childrento the — - 
Bridget atter them. Bridget, passionately 
fond of Miss Mary Pomeroy, gave in to 
mostof her whims without a word of dis- 
sent, and suffered herself to be led any- 
where. Arrived before the door of the 
Keep, Mary seized the bell-handle and rang 
on without cessation; her usual mode ofan- 
nouncing herself. Old Jerome, looking 
sadder and greyer than of yore, opened the 
door. 

It admitted them intoa small inward re- 
cess, and thence to the lower room; the 
same room where the foolish Lady of Pome 
roy, Mary's mother. had once sat on the 
stone ledge, talking with Rupert. The room 
was furnished now; Jerome made it his 
kitchen. 

‘Tam going upstairs,’’ proclaimed Mary; 
and, without saying with your leave or by 
your leave, she darted to the door that op- 
ened upon the narrow staircase. Sometimes 
Jerome kept this door locked. Mary 
had once stamped her foot in anger, and 
ordered him to unlock it when he would 
not. 

The door was free to-day, and the chil- 
dren ascended the narrow and winding 
stone staircase. A door on the right led 
them intoa room that Jerome called his 
parlor. It was tolerably well furnished 
with acarpet, some books. and other things 
for comfort. The deep window, not much 
better than a loop hole, looked towards the 
abbey, andhads« distant view of the sea. 
Abovethis were two other rooms, in the 
smaller of which Jerome slept. 

Restless by this time, and anxious to be 
on the move, Mary led the way down, said 
age to Jerome, and left the Keep. 

ler quick eve caught sight of some- 
thing unusual! at the door of the chapel. 


‘‘Look there, Rupert, at that truck! 
What arethey goingto dot I shall run 
and see.”’ 


A small marble tablet was about to be 
placed on the south wall inside the chapel, 
ww the memory of George Pomeroy. Sybilla 
had given the orders for it when she returo- 
ed; it was now ready to be fixed. The men, 
charged with the business. had brought a 
truck full of articles that would be required 
when they proceeded to work on the mor- 
row, and had left it at the door. 

The children went into the chapel, Ru- 
pert reverently doffing his hat. They trod 
reverently, and halted when they came to 
the stone that covered Mary's father;a fiat 
ttone let in smoothly to the fi the ini 
tiuls of his name and the date of his death 
being alone cut into it. 

But on the walls to the right, between the 
white marble tablet that recorded the death 
of the old lord and the place where was about 
to be placed the one to the memory of Geo: 
res the tablet to Guy. Mary i it 
aloud. The inscription was ia ; but 
the child read it correctly-and understood it 
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TWO YEARS LOST. 


BY VIVIENNE. 








Maria Leigh was young, and ‘not so very 
poe, Sy apes it that her heart had awak 
ened to its spring-time. But she went about 
now more like a dead creature than a living 
woman. Wan smiles poorly veiled her in- 
ner trouble; and her hands were often 
pressed u her breast as if the pain there 
was too tharp for endurance. 

You would have smiled, perhaps, to see 
him who was the source of all tbis trouble. 
There was nothing particular in him to look 
at. Rather tall, ~~ | built, a good sen- 
sible kind of face, and deep-set, earnest 
blue eyes. What was there in him to 
awaken the depths of poetry and passion— 
or to darken life? 

He was but a country doctor, too, this 
Edgar Mervyne, and as yet only six-and. 
twenty years of _—. r. Mervyne, the 
father, had been a doctor before him: but he 
died young, and left his wife and children to 
battle with the world. The elder son had 
obtained a good post in a foreign land: Ed 
gar, the younger, embraced his late father’s 
profession. Old Dr. Danford took him into 
partnership, giving a third of his profits, 
and Edgar lived with his mother and made 
home happy to her with his dutiful affection. 

This place, Candelford, was a gay vil- 
lage, what is called an aristocratic one; and 
in the summer season it never lacked visi- 
tors, being near the sea, And the world 
went smoothly enough with Edgar Mer- 
vyne and his mother. For miles round no 
evening party was thought complete unless 
Mr. Mervyne made one at it. e old doc- 
tor pote of told him not to let the world 
8 him; the young man sh ook his head in 
~ | way, and fsaid there was no fear 
of it. 

Matters were in this state when Miss Leigh 
—the only daughter of Captain Leigh, ex- 
officer and gentleman—came home trom 
school. She was eighteen; a sensible, good, 
sweet-faced girl, of gentle bearing and re- 
tiring manners, as a modest maiden should 


And somehow—Cupid alone, whose ways 
are full of mystery, could have explained it 
—these two were at once attracted to each 
other. They often met at the houses of 
friends; and the young doctor seemed to 
— no place so pleasant as Captain Leigh’s 
villa. 

“Do you know,"’ said Maria to him one 
day, when he sat enipping bits of paper 
with her embroidery scissors, ‘‘that the 
Paxtons are going to have a visitor ?”’ 

“No. Who is it?” 

‘Some young lady from London. A Miss 
Mortimer. Very stylish, and very rich.” 

‘‘None the better for that,’’ interrupted 
Mr. Mervyne. 

“And can speak half a dozen languages, 
and is always dressed to perfection," 
went on Maria ‘How insignificant we 
girls down here shall be beside her!’’ 

Mr. Mervyne, who had risen to leave, 
took a calm survey of the pretty girl before 
him, the delicate hands, the soft brown 
hair, the modest face, so sweet and bloom- 
ing. ‘I cannot suppose that you have any 
cause for apprehension on that score,’’ said 
he significantly. 

Maria colored at the words—and at what 
they implied. He watched the 
over her cheeks, he looked at the long eye- 
lashes veiling the soft brown eyes, and his 
pulses quickened. How charming she was, 
this modest girl!—how lovely! 

Tender words trembled on his lips; but 
he forced them back. ‘Too soon, too soon,”’ 
he thought. ‘To ask for her yet might only 
invoke a refusal—perhaps an interdiction to 
our meeting, Perhaps—I think—she un- 
derstands me.’”’ 

Maria did understand him. She believed 
that she had his entire love, and that, in 
due time and place, it would be declared. 
She was perfectly content to wait that per. 
iod; aye, though it was for years. Tosee him 
daily, to touch his hand at coming and go 
ing, to listen to his always pleasant voice, 
was bliss enough, making her days a very 
Eden. 

Miss Mortimer arrived at Candelford. She 
made her first appearance in public at Mrs. 
Martin’s croquet and dancing party, which 
took place on the following afternoon. A 
fresh face is quite an event in a quiet coun. 
i, district, especially one advertised as 

iss Mortimer’s had been, and everybody 
was on the qui vive to see it. 

The impressions she made differed—as 
usual. But one thing was certain, whatever 
her motive, she appeared interested in the 
young gees and he evidently felt fiat- 


her preference. 
Mare could not but observe it, a 


as well as that scholar, Father 
w . Translated it would have | vague eas was already cropping up 
read thus:— in the poor girl’s heart. And the,time went 
‘Sacred to the memory of Guy, Lord of | on. 
Pomeroy; who met with a and! It went on so smoothly and gradually 


low steal | 





wn interested. 
thing she asked herself was—what 
be end of it? 

There ensued a mental struggle. 
thought of the little cottage home, the old 
fashioned mother, the humdrum country 
life. Of course she would not sink to that 
—but she would have lifted him out of it. 

him !|—a rustic Zsculapius! Whata 
finale to her grand career—which she had 
always intended should terminate in a mar- 
riage of splendor! She refused to see Mr. 
Mervyne the next time he called, and then 
spent the evening in regretting it. 

Thus came Maria Leigh’s unhappiness. 
Judge what it was for her to watch these 
two, pride forbidding her to show a trace of 
what she felt. Do not blame Edgar Mer- 
vyne too harshly. He had never told lis 
love: diffident of his power to please, he had 
never presumed that it would be : 
or, at any rate, that Ae would be 
by Captain Leigh. And when th 
tideof p&asion overwhelmed him he 
it stronger than he was—and he strove 
comfort himself with the hope that Maria 
had not cared for him. And so the weeks 
of the summer went on, and on, aad 80 un- 
demonstrative was her lover that 
Mortimer repeated over and over a. to 
herself, ‘‘I doubt if it ever comes to that.’’ 

It did ‘‘come to that.’”” When the har- 
vest moon was filling the “— with glory 
Edgar had spoken. All pay doubts 
vanished in a wild whirl of delight. She 
surrendered absolutely, accepted him un- 
coneennaany, and confessed how much she 
oved. 

Another week or two of lover's bliss, dur- 
ing which the engagement was made pub- 
lic, and then Miss Mortimer had to go back 
to town, recalled by her aunt, with whom 
she lived. The young lady had no nts 
living, and her fortune was already her 
own. Mrs. Strahan had heard a rumor of 
her niece's doings at Candelford, and sent 
her a peremptory summons. And then 
there were the interests of her son, Hubert, 
a dandified young fellow, with whom So 
phia had enjoyed many a day’s flirtation. 


i - * * * 


The world and his wife came back to 
town, winter approached, and the usual gos- 
sipping and gaiety re-commenced in the set 
Mrs. Strahan lived in. Sophia, courted as 
ever, went here, there, and everywhere. It 
seemed that her whole heart’s life lay in so- 
ciety’s toils. Yet the summer romance was 
not forgotten. There were quiet morning 
thoughts, tender evening reveries. Delicate 
missives sped to the distant village and 
brightened ae Mervyne’s winter. One 
sole cry seemed to comprise their purport— 
that he should come and establish himself in 
London. 

A call more easy to hear than to comply 
with to a young surgeon whose guineas 
were of the scantiest. However, Edgar 
accomplished it at last. A friend whom he 
had known at Guy’s hospital got him a 
place with a doctor in practice near Hol- 
born, and who wanted an assistant in hia 
bt age in time it might lead to a partner- 
ship. 

He came to Mrs. Strahan’s as often as he 
could—as often as the exigeacies of a very 
large practice allowed him. 

He was introduced to society. Society, 
though civil, gave not the least evidence 
that it was enchanted. Somehow he did 
not assimilate well with the artificial society 
of fans and pretence and drawling tones: 
and society did not assimilate with him; 
once or twice society indulged in a covert 
laugh at his expense. Sophia, disappointed, 
chid herself. What did she expect, she 
asked. And a little voice, hushed as soon 
as possible, kept suggesting that Edgar was 
diflerent--or had leoked different in the 
country. 

One evening Sophia sat sulky and sad. 
They had had « quarrel. Things were turn- 
ing out so differently from what she had an- 
ticipated. Bdgar was different: not what 
she had thought him, not what he was at 
first. Her shallow, impulsive nature, 
changing in @ moment from petulance to 
tenderness, could not understand the quiet 
strength ot his affection. 

Another thing. their tastes and its 
were sv dissimi These balls and kettle. 
drums and insane gatherings, which made 
her life. he hated. She had condescended 
—by this you may know that love was far 
in its decline—to a man whom everybody 
ae her; and how was she re- 


“It is hard to see you so unhappy,”’ Hu- 
bert remarked to her, and these wes uD 
qupng his tone; ‘and yet you con- 
emn me to silence. But you are trying to 
achieve impossibilitiee—to kindle fire in 
ice—turn the veriest prose to . You 
have made a choice unfit for you. man 
is a worthy person in his way, I acknowl- 
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edge it, sterling and true; but he is about as 
wnsuteante tp 758 00 00 aw? would be tos 
hamming- Neither can he expect to 

you. The test kindness to 
him, as to yourself, would be to break the 


tie between . 

she said hurriedly, ‘‘I can’t 
at any rate,” she added 
to her secret self But the idea came up 
sometimes. It flattered her vanity that Ha- 
bert believed her uacomprehen where 
she ought to be most understood, most ad- 
mired. And that simile of the owl and the 
humming-bird caught her fancy; her own 
gay, siry, sanny,rippling nature would nev- 
er mate well with Mr. Mervyne’: souid, 
steady-going virtues. 

At the close of summer, Mrs. Strahan 
went on the Continent, carrying her niece 
with her. Hubert went also in their train. 
The young doctor had to stay at home and 
take care of his patients. There could be 
no holiday tours for him. Be you very sure 
that Hubert Strahan. who liked his cousin 
fairly well, and her fortune very much, took 
care to improve his opportunities. 

In November they were back again. But 
—she had been a whole week at home be. 
fore she let Mr. Mervyne know ofit. He 
came up on the following evening, and the 
old intercourse was rene wed. 

But it was not what it had been, on eith- 
er side. He vied wis in late, “r 
weary, preoccu ve cares; she 
was more frivolously worldly than ever, 
and she flirted openly before him with her 
cousin Hubert. The matter was brought 
to a close by Mr. Mervyne. 

They talked the matter over, and agreed 
to 


part. 

‘Let us not blame ourselves too much, ’”’ 
he said kindly, as he put out his hand. ‘‘We 
made a mistake, but we have been fortunate 
enough to find it out in time. Let us part 
in and pleasantness.’’ 

they parted in peace. And that same 
week the wedding day was fixed between 
herself and Hubert Strahan. 

But Mr. Mervyne had received a pill 
that was bitter to swallow. The fault was 
his, he told himself, not hers. Why had he 
allowed himself to become fascinated with 
this gay-winged butterfly, when a girl more 
sweet and worthy had already laid hold of 
the better portion of his heart. Anyway, 
he had succumbed to her, she had fooled 
him, and he now could only make the best 
and the worst of it. : 

Whether he would have gone back to 
Candelford of his own accord, remains un- 
known. But there came an epistle to him 
from Dr. Danford, asking him to go, and 
holding out the inducement of a half share 
now, and the full practice later. Mr: Mer- 
vyne lea at it. And the old doctor wel- 
comed him with open arms, and the sick in 
Candelford held a jubilee. 

He and Maria Leigh met once more. She 
was unmarried yet, and prettier than ever. 
Old memories came back, old fancies, old 
foelings; and somehow they fell at once into 
their old intimate, confidential footing. 

Mrs. Leigh was dead. The captain find- 
ing himself somewhat solitary, and grow- 
ing infirm besides, would have the 
—— doctor always at his house; so that 

e and Maria were more together than even 
they used to be. 

e, Edgar Mervyne, grew to wonder 
whether she would think a heart worth hav- 
ing that had made itself a foot-ball. And 
wondering, he lingered with her amid the 
garden's shade, and in the drawing-room 
twilight. And at length he grew to think 
that, with his improved prospects, with the 

practice that would shortly be his, he 
might dare to ask her. 

er answer was a happy blush and a 
rush of tears. Captain Leigh’s answer was 
of a more practical nature. 

‘*You rascal! I saw what it was coming 
to; I’ve watched you both. Look here: you 
shall only have ber upon one condition— 
that you come here to live. The house and 
everything else will, you know, be hers 
when you've got rid of me. Come! shake 
hands on the bargain.”’ 

Thus it all came right at last, which is more 
than can be said of lovers’ strayings every 
day. Edgar Mervyne, happy in the bright- 
est home, with the dearest wife in the 
world, tells Maria that he can never forgive 
himself for those two years of delusion, and 


calls them two years lost. 
oe 


NEVER NEGLECTED.—It is useless to 
deny the power of beauty. In the drawing- 
room or ball-room the really pretty girl is 
never a wall flower. Everybody gives her, 
at least, a chance, and everybody wants to 
dance with a girl with whom everybody is 
dancing. Prestige is soon acquired in a 
ball-room, and nothing = it so quickly 
aga pretty face. The old stages and the 
shrewder hands, perhaps, find her out, and 
avoid her, as & -Sea apple; but there 
is always a fresh supply of young fellows to 
be attracted by that settled bloom and that 
eternal simper. 


If you would be exempt from uneasiness, 
do nothing which you know or suspect is 
wrong; ane if you wish to enjoy the purest 
pleasure, always do everything in your power 
which you know is rig"t. 


The art of living easily as to money, is to 
piteh your scale living one degree below 
your means. Comfort and enjoyment are 
more dependent upon the difference of one 
degree in the scale. 











The White Chest. 


BY A. O. G. 








It was just the house I wanted. In size 
and situation it suited me exactly, as the 
goes, literally down to the ground. 
ts rent, too, was extremely moderate. Why 
then did I hesitate to e it? Why did 
every body hesitate to take it? For the last 
seven years or more it had never been let. 
All the house agents at the West End had 
had it in hand one after another. The terms 
had been reduced each season that it 
came into the market, and still there was 
no finding a tenant for it. Everybody who 
went over the house was charmed with it. 
Nevertheless, everybody having reached 
the roof, and having looked round for a min- 
ute or two, descended with a firm determin- 
ation not to take the house. Now what 
was the reason? It was not haunted, no 
ghosts had ever been seen, or mysterious 
noises heard—such things were never even 
hinted at. I had heard the rumors about 
the house often, and my curiosity had al. 
ways been piqued, so that now, when I 
wanted just such a house for the season, 
I aes to go and look at it for my- 
self. 

Finding all satisfactory, and just as I ex- 
pected from top to bottom, I was stepping 
out on to the roof with Mr. Crumble, agent, 
and was saying to him: 

‘Well, I can't conceive why people won't 
live here,’’ when my eye fell upon a curivus 
object erected upon the leads at the rear, 
and surrounded bya high railing. It looked 
like a huge skylight or glass lantern, about 
ten feet long, three high, and three broad. 
But instead of forming a light for a staircase 
or room beneath, it seemed to have been 
built for the purpose of covering another 
curious object, which, occupying nearly the 
whole of the space under the glass, was 
plainly visible through it. This was a long 
white box, resembling a seaman’s chest more 
than anything, only much larger. It rested 
upon four legs or feet, which raised it about 
a foot from the flat surface of the roof. It 
was a creamy white and varnished, and, ap 
parently not being intended to open, any 
more than its glass covering, had no hinges 
or lock to its top or lid. 

**What the deuce is that ?’’ said I to Mr. 
Crumble. 

“Ah !”’ replied that tunctionary, with 
an odd expression in his face, ‘‘that’s it, 
sir?’’ 

‘‘What’sit, pray ?’’ 

‘‘Why, the secret, sir.”’ 

‘*The secret ? how is it a secret ? what do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, what is it, what it's meant for, 
what inside ot it.”’ 

**Don’t you know ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir.’’ 

-“‘Doesn’t anyone know ?”’ 

‘IT suppose somebody does, but we don't; 
we are forbidden to inquire, or to attempt to 
find out; if we knew we should be able to 
let the house perhaps.”’ 

‘‘How long has it been there ?’’ 

‘‘A long whileI believe, sir—ten or twelve 

ears. Before my time.”’ 

‘But who put it up?’’ 

“Well, Mr. Gayling, we suppose; nobody 
seems to know exactly when it first appeared 
there.”’ 

‘But the servants,’’I protested, 
must know.”’ 

“Ob! Ihave heard there were none in 
the house at the time; they were all dis 
missed just before it was put up. Mr. Gay- 
ling never keeps many servants, sometimes 
he has only one, sometimes none. Nobod 
lives in the house when he’s away, but he al- 
ways leaves the keys with us. He is always 
changing his servants. Mr. Gayling is; I 
have often heard him say that he likes new 
brooms. ’’ 

‘‘What is he, or what was he?’’ 

“‘A gentleman in the naval line, I believe, 
sir, they are rather rum ‘uns. I’m told. ’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ I said, ‘‘very odd. But do 
you mean to tell me that nobody will live 
here because they don’t know what's in 
that box ?’’ 

‘‘That is partly the reason, sir.’’ 

‘‘Absurd,’’ I was going on, when the man 
continued : 

‘‘But there’s a clause in the agreement 
about it; that’s what does it, sir.’’ 

‘Explain,’ I said. 

“Well, sir, here is the clause,’’ and he 
produced the document, ‘‘perhaps you would 
like to read it yourself ?"’ 

Thus it ran: 

‘‘And in taking the house, at the rental, 
and for the term specified as above, I hereby 
solemnly pledge my oath never directly, or in 
directly, through my own agency, or that of 
others, to attempt to meddle with, to dis- 
turb the white chest under the glass case on 
the roof, or to seek in any way to discover 
for what purpose it has n placed there, 
or what it contains; and I further guarantee 
that no person in my employ, nor anyone 
entering the house during my tenancy 
thereof, shall make any such attempt, and [ 
hereby undertake that in the event of their 
being detected in er so, or of my doing 
80, to forfeit the sum of fivefthousand dollars, 
and in accordance en bey 2. purr pm _— 
in proper legal form, said sum w 
the dey Thomas oat Esq., the 
lessor, as a guarantee of my faith. 


‘they 


‘| on my own earnings. My on 


*‘But for that clause,”’ wenton the agent, 


as I finished reading it with some surprise, 
“we should have no difficulty in letting the 


This strange prohibition excited my curi- 
oidaes aan teat Bind yp by moby 
my thinking was, signed agree- 
am A two days afterwards, having contormed 
to the peculiar stipulation regardin the de. 
posit. I had no of my five thou. 
sand dollars; the interest on it was a mere 
addition to the rent, and the house was so 
exactly what I wanted, that it would even 
then be cheap to me, with my large family of 
motherless children. 

I had, on taking the house, determined on 
not bothering myself about the chest, but be 
fore I had been there a month, it be to 
act asa nightmare on me,an incubus I could 
not shake off. These feelings at last reached 
such a pitch that I finally changed - bed - 
room, I would not sleep any longer directly 
underneath this accursed mysterious fabric. 

About a week after this a lengthy de>ate 
kept me late at the House of Commons,and 
walking home for the sake of fresh air I 
found the midsummer dawn breaking as I 
struck into Park lane, and at that moment I 
was startled by observing in the western 
sky a strong light, not due to reflected sun- 
rise, and ere I walked another two hua- 
dred yards I saw, yes, merciful powers! it 
was my house that was on fire ! 

I can scarcely record what fullowed ; | 
only knew that somehow I[ found myself in 
the midst of the police and firemen. That I 
explained to the chief who I was, and that 
under his escort I soon ascertained that all 
the inmates of my house, my children, their 
governess, and the servants, were in safety, 
and had been taken in to a neighbor's at the 
rear; that, as soon as I found this to be the 
case, I, accompanied still by the superinten- 
dent, mounted to the top of an mor resi- 
dence, whence the firemen were directing the 
hose upon the flames. 

Once on this vantage point my mind re- 
verted to the white chest. Was it still there? 
Yes; the flames, though bursting out from 
all the windows of the upper stories, 
back and front, had not yet done 
more than wrench and crack portions of 
the glass case. But presently, amidst the 
roar of the flames, there came a dull 
heavy rumble fora moment. and then with 
a tremendous crash the roof fell in. With it 
went the glass-case,and the now charred and 
blackened chest itself. 

But good heavens! what was it that I 
looked <down upon? I turned my face 
away for a moment with a shudder, for 
there, protruding through the splintered 
fragments of its once creamv-white wooden 
case, was a huge leaden coffin, which in its 
turn meltingand bursting with the heat, dis- 
played within the unmistakable form of a 
shrouded corpse! I was in the act of draw- 
ing my Companion’s attention to it in hor 
ror, when suddenly there flew up around it 
with redoubled fury, such a mass of flame 
and smoke, that it was entirely hidden, and 
soon the fire had so spread and burst out 
again, that the horrible spectacle of this un- 
intentional cremation was shut from sight, 
and the house was floally burned to the 
ground! 

I pass over what immediately followed 
after I had made my way back to the friend- 
ly abode where the members of my family 
were sheltered. In a few days they were 
snugly settled again in another home, for- 
tunately not very much the worse for the 
terrivle scare. In due course the time ar- 
rived for looking into my losses, and while 
I was doing so | received a letter from Mr. 
Gayling, who had some to town requesting 
an interview. I was glad ot this, furl fore 
saw it must lead to some explanation of the 
strange circumstances surrevunding the 
agreement I had signed. Unexpectedly 
Mr. Gayling disclosed it to me immediately 
we met! 

‘I have asked for this interview, sir,’’ he 
said abruptly, ‘‘because I am a ruined man, 
through your vanman | of my house.”’ 

‘“Bat,’’ Linterposed, *‘I am told you were 
fully insured. 1 do not understand you.’’ 

‘‘Listen, sir,’’ he went on, ‘‘and you will: 
I was brought up to the sea, and followed it 
till mid life, tor I was entirely dependent 
relative at 
this time was an old uncle, also a sailor, 
and a most eccentric man, as you will pres- 
ently see. Fifteen years ago he suddenly 
came into a large sum of money; I never 
knew how, but he retired and took that 
house. He had only been in it three years 
when # mortal sickness overtook him; he 
sent for me. 

‘* ‘Tom,’ said he, ‘Iam dying, and I don’t 
like it; I am terrified, not so much at the 
thought of death, as at the thought of buri- 
al; a sailor's grave I would not mind, but to 
he boxed up and thrust into the earth, no, 
Tom, I won't stand it. I look to you to 
see that it doesn’t happen; and I have taken 
measures to make sure that you do 
see that it doesn’t happen. I’ve made 
made my will, Tom, I've left you all I pos- 
seas, but on one condition, and it is, that 
you are my heir so long as I am well above 
ground, and no longer—mark the words, 
‘well above ground.’ Directly I am bur- 
ied, or my remains are allowed to mingle 
with mother-earth, as she is called, all m 
money, mind, goes straight to the Seamen's 





Hospital, every penny of it.’ 
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ospital. I have not a penn the world. 
What can you do for me ?”’ j 
It is not 


necessary for me to say what I 
did fur Mr. Gayling, but nding by other 
evidence, that his story was su y 
correct, I felt his case was a hard one, cer- 


tainly a strange one, and I acted, I hope, 
not ungenerously towards him. 


-—---—- 


Women as Sculptors. 


Although there have been more than five 
hundred women-artists of considerable ta- 
lent, there have been very few female 
sculptors. This has been attributed by 
some to that physical weakness which ren- 
ders women unfit to with man in this 
peculiar department ofart. Still, there are 
female sculptors who prove that, even in 
this beautiful and difficult attainment, wo- 
men may, if possessed of the genius, de- 
— it successfully, and with credit to her- 
self. 

The first female sculptor of whom we have 
any knowledge is Sabina Von Steinback, of 
Germany. She executed the greater part 
of the work of ornamenting the cathedral 
of Strasburg. Her groups, which are of 
remarkabe beauty, have elicited the most 
enthusiastic admiration. 

Properzia de Rossi was celebrated for her 
proficiency in Sculpture. She was born 
in Bologna in 1490, and died in 1530. She 
began her artistic career by 
carving on peach-stones; but, her ambition 
increasing, she extended her labors to mar 
ble. There are several of her works extant, 
one of which, two angels in bas-relief, in the 
church of St. Patronis, is exquisitely sculp- 
tured. But, though fame richly crowned 
her efforts as an artist, the more satisfyin 
boon of love was denied Properzia de I ‘ 
She devotedly loved # young nobleman; 
buther passion was unrequited, and in the 
beautiful creations of her chisel, she depict- 
ed her unhappy love. 

Marie of Orleans was the daughter of 
Louis Philippe, King of the French. In 
i832, she was married to Duke Alexander 
of Wurtemburg,and died in 1839. She ex. 
ecuted a full-length statue of the Maid of 
Orleans, which is placed at Versuilles. Her 
last work is an angel, in white marble, of 
which beautiful creation it bas been remark 
ed: “It seems ty be the result of inspira 
tion.’’ This lovely statue has been placed 
upon the sarcophagus of her brother, in the 
chapel of Sablonviile. 

adame Lamartine, the wife of the cele 
brated writer, carved a marble font, sur 
rounded by angels, which is placed in the 
church of St. German de | Auxerrois, in 
Paris. 

Donna Luisa was a native of Seville. Her 
father being asculptor, determinéd that his 
daughter should follow his profession. 
She sculptured avery beautiful gdalen, 
which is placed in the hospital at Cadiz 
She also executed several smaller figures, 
which are said to be of superior merit. 

The career and works of our American 
sculptors, Mise Hosmer and Miss Vinnie 
Ream, are to well known to need mention. 
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READING AND Workino.—It is not by 
books alone nor by books chiefly that a man 
becomes in all partaa man. Btudy to do 
fathfully whatsoever thing in your actual 
situation, there and now, you find either 
expreasly or tacitly Isid to your charge. 
That is your post. Stand to it like a true sol- 
dier. A man perfects himself by work much 
morethan by reading. They area growing 
kind of men that can wiealy combine the 
two things—wisely, valiantly can du what 
is laid to their hand in their present sphere, 
and prepare themselves withal for doing 
wider things, if such lie before them. 


- i — 


Idleness, as has been truly said, is the 
mother of crime; and it is the true road to 
poverty. Weare all so constituted that our 
minds must be employed. Persons brought 
up in idleness and luxury often acquire bad 
habits which they never throw off through 
lite and which aid in premature death. The 
associations in life are various, and all 
ought to be employed in some useful call- 





ing, and to faithfully discharge that duty. 
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Ab, could wealways say aud do 
That which is kindest, wisest, best, 
For careless words we should not rue— 


Words ta’en in earnest, meant in jest. 


A cruel word may wound the heart: 
A Geed unkind is t recall: 

And those who feel pain, the smart, 
Lat counticss tears in secret fall. 


Unkindness on the spirit preys: 
Of mirth and Joy if seals the doom, 
And vetis the star of Hope, whose rays 
No longer penetrate the gloom; 


And scarce leaves energy to trace 


The good for which we might have «triven; | 


But it may aid the mind to place 
Loas faith in others —more in Heaven. 


WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DORA THORNE,” ‘‘THE | 


OF HER LOVE,” ‘‘ FROM 
@LOOM TO AUNLIGHT.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXX—[conTinuRp. } 


*‘l have beaten him once,’’ said Sir Owen, 
‘and I will beat him again: if he goes in 
for one interest, I will goin forthe oth. 


er. 

For his wife's sake no one answered him; 
and Lady Rolfe gave the signal for the la- 
dies to withdraw. 

“I shall never go out todine again if! 
have to meet that man,"’ said the old Colon 
el, who was an aristocrat de pur sang. 
‘Such men oughtall to be shot. What 
could that woman ~be thinking of 
wo him?’’—for the Colonel 
above 
borhood; none of it was ever brought to 
him. 


| pleased and proud to introduce his youn 
| oe aa protege to his friend. Colone 
| Riddell was invited—also Lady Rolfe, 
| ber daughter Lavinia, and several other 


| friends. 
| It was a warm day, and the p shade 
of the foliage all about Bramber Towers 


| was cool and inviting. The dinner-hour 
| was fixed for seven. 
“There isno keeping people indoors on 
these fine summer nights,’’ said the Earl. 
‘so we may as well prepared to spend 
| the evening out of doors.” 

Lady Maude only hoped the evening 
would pass as pleasantly as her father seem- 
ed to anticipate. She alone knew what ri- 
val interests would be at play. She would 
have been better pl had there been 
| time to send a messenger to Felix to tell 

him who were to be present, but there was 

not time. She resolved toattend early and 
| wait for him. He should not be seen to 
disadvantage. She knew that he was com- 
ingearly; he had some papers that her 
father wished to see, and they had arranged 
it #0. 

Lady Maude was the first in the drawing- 
room, and to her great delight Felix came 
in soon afterwards. She was wonderfully 


oo ofhim. As Lady Maude looked at 


nim, she thought to herself that there could 


| not be a finer, handsomer,or nobler looking 


was far | 
scandal and gossip of the neigh- | 


So there were times in her brilliant luxu- | 


rious life when Lady Chevenix was weary 
of it all and longed to see the face of a true 
triend. She called on Eva Lester, 
but Eva had declined to see her, and 
‘‘Aunt Jane’’ had been rampant on the oc 

casion. 

Lady Chevenix sat inthe best parlor at 
the Outlands, looking very lovely, dressed 
in sheeny silk and marvel'ous lace, when 
the elder lady came in to her, more erect 
and uncompromising than ever. 

‘My niece declines to see you, Lady 
Chevenix,’’ she anid, ‘‘and I think she is 
quite right. You jilted our best friend,and, 
uaturally enough, we take hisside. Do not 
call again—Eve does not care to know 
you.’ 

Perhaps in all her life Lady Chevenix 
had never felt so humiliated. There was 
no polite disguise about the remark, no con- 
ventional veil. ‘‘She had jilted their best 
friend,and they did not care to know her."’ 
Even Evelyn cried out in wonder when she 
heard what her aunt had said. 

**‘No half truth for me!’’ said that un- 
compromising a “If every one told 
the truth, this would bea different world.’’ 

Never had Lady Chevenix felt so hum. 
bled; even her magnificent carriage seemed 
two have grown smal! and insignificent when 
she returned to it; while the very servants 
seemed to know that she been treated with 
scorn and contumely. She had hoped to 
have heard something of Felix from Evelyn, 


but, if Eve would not see her, why, there 
was an end of it. 
She had not encountered her old lover 


once. She wished very much to see him. 
Why should they not be friends? She had 
no desire for anything more than the most 
common form of friendship. She remember- 
ed his bright, sunny temper, his sweet smile, 
his wonderful good humor, his cheerful 
presence. She felt that it would be a com- 
fort and a pleasure to see him after the sul 
len silence that often lasted for days—to 
hear afew bright words. She found her- 
self often wondering when and where she 
should meet him again. At last the time 
came. 

Lady Maude Bramber had been absent 
from home for some few days, and during 
that time the Earl had sent out invitations 
for a dinner-party. Ifhe and his Countess 
had heard anything of the love-story of 
Flix and Violet, they had completely for 
gotten it. The Earl sent out their invita- 
tions, and one went to Garswood for Sir 
Owen and Lady Chevenix, and one to Fe- 
lix Lonsdale. rd Arlington very seldom 
had a large dinner party now without invit. 


ing Felx; his brilliant conversational powers | 


made him a most welcome guest. 
“Felix is a host in himself,”’ 
woukl say laughingly. 


the Earl 


He had not the faintest idea, when he 


sent out his invitations, of having done 
wrong. Lady Maude, to whom Felix had 
reveale( his love—story, did not return until 
the day of the dinner-party, and then it 
was two late to senda note or message any- 


where. 

pened must meet some time,’ 
to hereelfin dismay; 
better here than elsewhere. I shall be at 
hand to help him if he requires help.”’ 

She said nothing to any one, but awaited 
the course of events. 

The dinver was given inhonor of Lord 
Rayden, a statesman, who was visit. 
ing the 


she said 


and Lord Arlington was both 





‘perhaps it will be — 


man in England than he was. 

There was » warm friendship between 
the two. Felix would have done anything 
in the world for the noble, beautiful woman 
who had seemedto him like an angel of 
comfort in the darkest hour of his life; he 
had the the greatest reverence, the greatest 
esteem for her; he knew that he owed all 
his good fortune to her kindly influence 
with the Earl. And Lady Maude was ver 
fond of him. She watched his career wit 
— and hope; she had a proprietorship in 
1im; but for her he might have gone to the 
bad. So now she waited for him, and, when 
he had spoken a few words of greeting to 
her, she said— 

“T was waiting for you, Mr. Lonsdale! 1 
have something to tell you. I know you 
area brave man; this evening I shall see 


| yourSbravery put to severe proot.’’ 


| evening. 


He could not imagine what she meant, 
but he said that he hoped whatever might 
be the proof she would not find him want- 
ing. 

‘‘T have no fear as to that,’’ she said earn- 
estly. ‘‘Mr. Lonsdale, I want to tell you 
that Lady Chevenix will be here this 
Papa made up his list of invi- 
tations during my absence, and I could do 
nothing.”’ 

She was glad that they were alone. His 
face grew as white as death—so white that 
she was alarmed; he stood quite still, and 
she saw his hands tremble. She talked 
on that he might have time to recover him 
self. 

‘‘T would have prevented it, had it been 
possible, but it was not. You have never 
seen her since her marriage; and I am told 
that she has grown doubly beautiful. Still, 
if you do not feel equal to meeting her, you 
shall not.”’ 

She saw the 
cover himself. 


great effort he made to re- 
He succeeded; the color 


_ returned to his face; he stilled the trembling 
| of his hands; 


he smiled as he answered 
her— 

‘You are so good to me, Lady Maude, 
that I am at loss how to thank you for giv- 
ing me this warning. I needed it. If I had 
met Lady Chevenix suddenly,I should have 
been terribly embarrassed: now I am mas- 
ter of myself.”’ 

‘‘And willkeep so?’’ said Lady Maude 
earnestly. 

*‘And will keep so,’’ he repeated. 

Then the Countess joined them, and pre- 
sently one or two more entered the room. 

‘*Look,’’ said Lady Maude,as she touched 
Felix’s arm gently. 

He locked in the direction indicated and 
beheld Violet, so changed from the lovely 
laughing girl who kissed him and quarrell- 
ed with him twenty times inan hour that 
he hardly recognised her. This was an 
imperially beautiful woman, on whose 
white breast and white arms shone jewels 
worth a king’s ransom—a woman whose 
face was so peerlessly lovely that it dazzled 
one as did the light of the sun. 

Violet wore one of the triumphs of art 
that she had brought with her from Paris; 
and nothing could have been devised to en- 
hance her’ loveliness more. Her dress 
was composed of some pale green fabric, 
softand shining, covered with clouds of 
white lace looped up with water-llies, and 
in her golden hair nestled a raten | drooping 
water-lily. She wore a parureof diamonds 
and emeralds. Her white shoulders and 
well-moulded arms helped to compose a 


_ picture that no man could have seen with- 
out feeling his heart beat the quicker for | 


it. 

Lord Arlington went forward to meet 
her. Like a foil to her bright and radiant 
loveliness, her dark-browed husband stood by 
her side. 

“You are right,” said Felix to Lady 
Maude; ‘‘she is a thousand times more beau- 


- ful.” 


Lady Chevenix did not notice Lady 
Maude Bramber leave his side and go up to 


her. When she had exchanged a few words 
| with her, she said— 
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is here this evening.’ 


to face. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


man she ever cared for. 


Lady Chevenix from observation, for she 
trembled—her face flushed crimson, and 
then grew white. 

Felix was the first to speak. He did not 
hold out his hands in greeting: he simply 


place words. 

“Tam very pleased to see you,’’ said 
Lady Chevenix; and the voice had « ring of 
truth that touched both listeners. 


said— 

**We have a little time to spare—would 
you like to look at these}photographe? — 
are quite new, and finer than anything 
have yet seen.”’ 

They sat all three round one of the pretty 
little tables that were covered with pictures 
and books. Lady Chevenix turned to Fe 
lix again. 

“T should like to see your father and Mrs. 
Lonsdale,’’ she said. ‘‘Are ~~ well?’’ 

‘“‘They are quite well,”’ he told her, but 
he made no response to her desire of seeing 
them. 

‘He does not care at all about seeing 
me,’’ she thought; ‘‘he does not seem in 
the least degree agitated or embarrassed— 
he has forgotten me;’’ and, as the thought 
came to her, her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘He 
never could have cared so very much for 
me,’’ she said to herself; “the could not 
really have grieved about losing me.”’ 

She looked at him—he was talking ina 
lively and animated strain to | Maude. 
She wondered to herself if this calm, proud, 
handsome man, so pertectly well-bred, so 
self-poasessed, talking so brilliantly to the 
Earl's daughter—if this really be the same 
ardent, despairing young lover who had 
bidden her a passionate farewell. He was 
in no hurry to talk to her. She had rather 
pictured herselfas having to hint something 
like prudence to him; she could have laugh- 
ed at herself for the notion. 

He did not look at her; she doubted even 
whether he had noted her rich dress, her 
shining jewels. When she spoke, he re- 
plied with polite indifference, with well- 
bred calmness, but he never once voluntar- 
ily addressed her. It was all so different 
from what she had pictured that she exper- 
ienced a strange sense of depression. 

Lady Maude was compeled to leave them 
for a few minutes, and then Lady Chevenix 
turned to Felix. 

‘‘How strangeit seems that we should 
meet here!’’ she said. 

‘Yes, it is strange,’’ he replied. ‘I am 
very often here on business—you, I pre- 
sume, come equally often on pleasure?”’ 

‘It is my first visit,’’ she said; but he did 
not ask the reason of that. 

‘“‘How cold, how indifferent, he is to me!’’ 
she remarked toherself. ‘‘No one would 
ever think even that we had been friends. 
If he would say something,*reproachful, it 
| would be better than this.’’ 
| But there was no thought of reproach in 
| him. He spoketo her witha smile. He 
neither sought noravoided her. His con- 
duct was such that she might have been a 
stranger whom he had met for the first 
time. Then came the signal for dinner, and 
Lady Chevenix was a little surprised to find 
that Felix took down Lady Maude. She 
went down with the Earl, and Sir Owen 
escorted Lavinia Rolfe. Violet was so plac- 
ed at the table that she could see and hear 
all that passed. 

Never in her life had the beautiful Lady 
Chevenix felt so surprised. She had always 
heard Felix spoken of as being clever and 
gifted; but she had never dreamed that he 
was really the — he was. When with 
her, he had seldom spoken of anything but 
| hereelf and his great love for her. Now, 
. for the first time, she heard him converse 
| with intellectual men, who all seemed to 
look up to him as their superior. She was 
astounded. The great statesman Lord 
| Rayden talked much to him, and the Earl 
asked his opinion. 

“It does me food, said Lord Rayden,’’ 
‘‘to hear such ideas as yours, they are so 
| thoroughly fresh, clever, and original. We 
must have you on our side. You must not 
go over to the enemy.”’ 
| Felix had a natural wit that made his con- 
_ versation piquantand amusing. Lord Ar- 
| lington delighted in it. When any playful 
| attack was made on himself, he would fook 
| at him and say— 
| “ZT shall leave youto answer that, Mr. 

Lonadale.’’ 
dinner was a complete success. It 
was a new thing to Lady Chevenix, intel- 
| lectual conversation such as she was lis- 
| tening to. She looked once at her husband, 











‘An old friend of yours, Lady Chevenix, 
And once more the 
two who had parted so tragically stood face 


Once more Violet and Felix Lonsdale 
stood face to face. They looked at each 
other fora moment in silence. To Felix 
there came back with a keen bitter pain the 
memory of his passionate farewell; to Vio- 
let there came the sudden keen conviction 
that she was looking atthe face of the only 
Lady Maude Ar- 
lington, much as she disliked the brilliant 
young beauty, felt pleased, after bringing 
the two together, that she had screened 


bowed and murmured some few common- 


With her asual smiling grace Lady Maude 


| ing to talk to Miss Lloyd.” 
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and shesaw him gazing with undisguised 
admiration at Felix. 

Sir Owen said little. He had ideas of 
his own: one was that at dinner- 
time was a bore rather than not; people sat 
down to eat, not to talk. He certainly did 
not contribute much to the general enter- 
tainment. He dined well; and more than 
once Violet felt something like dismay, as 
she saw how the wine-glasses before him 
were replenished. She could not help con- 
trasting the two men: nor was there only 
one present who did so. Felix was so 
bright. 80 handsome, so animated, so gifted 
and intellectual: he was a leader,of conversa - 
tion even amo 
himself, for he 





older and wiser menthan 
the gift of uresg ue 
wy = Sir Owen, coarse and heavy, his 
brain dulled with constant drinking, speak - 
ing little, but, when he did speak, aying 
something almost disagreeable, was 
and inert, except when he was offensive. 
There could have been no greater contrast 
—and Lady Chevenix sawit. To herself 
she thought how Felix would be apprecia- 
ted and understood in London, how eagerly 
he would be sought—who would care w re 
member that he was the son of acountry 
lawyer? Such men make their own mark. 
Where her husband would not be tolerated, 
Felix would be received with open arms. 
All these observations she made to herself, 
as she sat by Lord Arlington, her beauti- 
ful face wreathed with smiles. The last 
words she heard, as the ladies quited 
ys dining-room, were from Lord Ray 
en. 


“The next time you run upto London, 
Mr. Lonsdale,’’ he was saying, “prey come 
and see me; I shall be delighted if you do, 
and I shall show you the very article in the 
newspaper of which we are speaking.’’ 

Andin her own mind Lady Cheve- 
nix thought that such a thing as an invita- 
tion from the eminent statesman would be 
an honor Sir Owen would never attain. 

The gentlemen did not linger Jong over 
their wine. Lord Arlington saw that Sir 
Owen was inclined to drink freely; he made 
4% note in hisown mind that it should be 
some time at least before that gentleman 
dined with him again. 

As his lordship had foreseen, the outdoor 
attractions proved too much for the younger 
guests. The Earl himself and Lord Ray. 
den sat down to chess: Lady Arlington, 
Lady Rolfe, Colonel Riddell, and Sir Owen 
made up a whist-table; Lavinia went to the 
piano; Lady Maude distributed her atten 
tions equally, and most of the younger peo 
ple went out through the long open windows 
on to the wide terrace. 

The evening was fragrant, calm, and 
sweet; faraway under the trees the glow. 

worms were beginning w shine, a nightin- 

gale was singing in the gardens, the faint 
ripple of fountains filled the air, the rich 
odour of roses and lilies ascended like « 
cloud of perfume. 

One by one the guests went out. Some 
descended the terrace-steps into the rose 
gardens below; some admired the tints in 
the west left by the sunset, leaning over the 
stone balustrades; others wandered into the 
beautiful grounds. Lady Maude walked 
for a short time with Felix, and then she 
looked up at him with a smile. 

‘*You can amuse yourself,’’she said; ‘‘you 
area man of resource. I must go to that 
unhappy young lordling who is feebly try- 


She left him, and Felix turned down a 
broad path where the acacia-trees were in 
full bloom. Lady Chevenix saw him, and 
followed him. She had been longing for 
the chance of speaking a few words to him, 
and it had come at last. He was startled 
when a shadow tell over his path and a 
sweet voice said— 


‘“‘Felix—Mr. Lonsdale—will you be 
friends with me ?’’ 
He turned round in amazement. Violet 


stood before him, looking as lovely asa 

vision, her silk dress and rich lace trailing 

round her, her beauty deepened because 

over her white neck and shoulders she had 

thrown a silvery veil; it fell from her gold- 

en head, shadowing the fair face. 

“I have alarmed you,” she said; “you 

were not thinking of me.’’ 

‘Tam afraid, wo use a lawyer's phrase, 

that is a true indictment,’’ he replied. 

‘Lady Cnevenix, I must plead guilty. I 

was thinking of Lord Rayden.”’ 

‘And I was thinking of you,’’ she said 

gently. 

‘You are very kind,’”’ he returned indift- 

erently. ‘‘Lord Rayden is quite a new 

ype of man to me; I have seen no one like 
im. 

They were walking down the path togeth- 

er now—he had been compelled w toilow, 

as she led. The white acacia-blossoms fell 

on them; the evening breeze full of sweet- 

ness. Lady Chevenix turned to him with 

her old graceful impetuosity. 

‘*I do not want to talk about Lord Rayden 

—I do not care to hear about him; | want 

to v7 of you.”’ 

**You are very kind,”’ he said in, with 

a polite bow. ae mets 

he stamped her little foot on the ground 

impatient] y. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








Dr. Carver, the has bought a 
team of elks, which he intends to drive about 
the streets of New Haven. 





OHANCE. 





BY 4. mM. 





A word unspoken, a hand unpressed, 

A look unseen, or & \~ ae ve unguessed ; 

And souls that were kindred may live apart 
Never to meet or to know the truth, 

Never to know how heart beat with heart 
In the aim past days of a wasted youth. 


#he shall not know how his pulses leapt 
W hen over bis temple her treases swept ; 
Aa she leaned to give him the jasmine wreath 
She felt his breath, and her face flushed red 
With the passionate love that choked her 
b 


reath, 
And saddens her life now her youth is dead. 


A faded woman who watts for death, 
And murmurs a name beneath her breath ; 
A cynical man who scoffs and jeers 
At woman and love in the open day, 
And at Se kisses with bitter tears 
A faded ent of jasmine spray. 
-> hs se 


PERPETUE. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 








Amongst my dear mother’s illusions was 
one which often surprised and indeed per- 
plexed me. It was that as I had never left 
her from the day of my birth, she had ne- 
cessarily formed my character Now, I 
will venture to say that the reverse was 
the case, and ii there had been any forming 
of character between us, it had taken the 
conti route. My gentle mother could 
not bear to think, and very early cast that 
burden upon my shoulders. I took it will- 
ingly oe for being ws I fancied 
es ars ag, to anything; and so far as 

ing for another person can do the 
thing. certainly formed the character of 
my dear mother from the time I was fifteen 
uit the sad day on which I lost her. 

But it does not follow from this that my 
character was not formed by some one, and 
that some one was Perpetue Saurel. 

Perpetue was our servant. She hada 
heedless young handmaiden under her, 
Melanie Legrand; but she, Perpetue, was 
the servant at the chateau and was known 
as such throughout Gravilles. 

Bold indeed would have been Melanie’s 
heart if she dared to assume any other posi- 
tion than that of Perpetue’s assistant. With 
the master and mistress who paid her wages 
and gave her board and lodging Melanie 
was supposed to have no connection; she be- 
longed to Perpetue. 

I remember Perpetue very well, though 
she died when I was little more than a 
child. She was a tal] bony woman of fifty, 
with a squintin her brown eye. Yet she 
had been handsome, and her face had a sort 
of stern humor in it which attracted 
children. My brother John and I loved 
her dearly, and though she could be rough, 
and even swear at us every now and then, 
she spoiled us dreadfully, and was never 
happy when we were out of hersight. Her 
swearing, though it was by no means of a 
profane kind, was very objectionable to my 
dear mother. Unluckily she did not know 
French when we came to Gravilles, and she 
never discovered Perpetue’s weakness till 
she had had her two years and could not do 
without her. Then, indeed, she argued and 
remonstrated, and Perpetue laughed and 
promised to mend, but she did not; and my 
dear mother, who grew rather deaf about 
this time, innocently boasted that she had 
cured Perpetue of her evil ways; and when- 
ever mistresses lamented over the defiecien- 
cies of their servant, wondered they did not 
do as she did and improve the culprits; her 
system, she said, was to be firm and just 

Perpetue knew she was all wrong, and 
said so. But she was anative of Burgundy, 
and to the wine of her native province she 
also laid the blame of her wrong-doing. ‘‘It 
was all very well for people to be cool and 
phlegmatic upon cider,’’ she said; ‘‘but 
wine was a warm and generous drink; it 
made your blood flow more freely and it 
loosened your tongue. May be it also gave 
you a certain quickness of temper and a cer- 
tain freedom of speech; but then wine was 
wine and cider was cider.”’ 

Dear old Perpetue—she seemed very old 
to me then—if Burgundy gave you your 
true loyal heart, so tender and so faithful, 
if it gave you the sincere honest tongue 
which never uttered a falsehood, what a no- 
ble vintage it must be! 

Perpetue had been handsome in her 
youth and she had had her love story. She 
told me all about it, and I listened de- 
voutly in the old stone room on the ground 
floor, where Perpetue sat in the evening 
when her work was done. - 

_“‘My mother would not let me marry 
him.”’ said Perpetue solemnly; ‘‘so as he 
wanted a wife to house for him, he 


married another girl. They lived in a vil 
lage three } off, but I heard of it of 
course. I to my mother: ‘Now I shal! 


marry the first man who asks me,’ and so I 
did. My first love’s wife died before the 
year was out. I su he had not forgot- 
ten me, for he came to our place, entered 


the wine and asked my husband, who 
happened to be there, if he knew Perpetue 
Seurel. ‘Yes, I do,’ he answered, ‘she is 


my third cousin.’ ‘And is it true that she 
8 married?’ he asked. Nag wes and her 
day of her life,’ tor 

i lover and wanted 
e sighed on hearing that, 
e him! I should have 


and said, ‘God 
liked to marry her.’ Upon this my husband 
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laughed, told him who he was, and brought 
him home to supper. We were all three 
very friendly, but he came no more. He 
qpul Gah Gane sp cad he wanted a wife. 
He soon found one, and she was as happy 
with him as his first wife had been.” 

“But = husband did not beat you, Per- 
petue,’’ I said, indignantly. 

“Oh! no,’’ she replied, quietly; ‘that is 
to say he beat me once,”’ she added, her 
brown face flushing and her taking an 
ms 3 light; ‘‘but he never did it again.” 

f Perpetue had informed me that, taking 
upa stick, she had given her husband a 
sound cudgelling, I should have believed 
her, such was my faith in her prowess; but 
Perpetue had secured impunity by other 
means, as I soon learned. 

**You see,’’ she said, ‘‘he was the easiest 
and best of men, poor fellow, but he was 
weak and he liked his glass of wine, and 
Burgundy is not Norman Cider. So he came 
home one evening rather flushed and warm. 
I scolded, and though I had my first child, 
then a baby, in my arms, he turned round 
and struck me. The blow sobered him. He 
stood up and stared and me, and I got u 
and faced him. ‘You have beaten me,’ 
said, ‘and I will not live with a blow. One 
of us must die; let it be me; I am dis ; 
kill me, then; kill mother and child. Kill 
me, I tell you.’ I put myself before him, 
but he put me away 80, with his hand. ‘Do 
not,’ he said, ‘do not—you can surely see 
how grieved I am at having touched you.’ 
I do believe,’’ continued Perpetue, ‘‘he was 
cut to the heart, so I forgave him and he 
never struck me again, poor fellow.’ 

Perpetue was sitting by the open window. 
The warm western light came in, and its 
glow was full on her brown face. I saw her 
= grow dim, and her lips quiver. Poor 

erpetue! she never could speak of her 
d husband without emotion. He had 
been foolish, a spendthrift, what is called a 
good -for-nothing fellow, but her heart over- 
flowed with indulgence and forgiveness for 
all his sins. She had not loved him. A less 
generous woman would have hated him for 
that very reason, but there wasa lofty strain 
in Perpetue which forbade such meanness. 
Her husband was her elder by many years, 
and grew irremediably foolish and extrava- 
gant towards the close of his life. One of 
his fits of folly had brought him to Gravilles, 
and Perpetue had followed him, breaking 
every tie of home and kindred to cling to 
him. 

‘The poor dear man,’’ she said to me; 
‘the did not know what he was doing, to be 
sure, but it was not because I had not mar- 
ried him for love that I would have forsak- 
en him 1n his old age. Our children were 
dead, but he was still my husband. Sol 
followed him and took care of him til] the 
end came; then, not caring to go home, I 
stayed here and became the servant of the 
chateau.’’ 

How fresh these strong hearts keep to the 
last! This woman whose head was grey 
could not forget her young love. She could 
not forget that thirty years betore she had 
loved one man and married another. She 
could not forget that though she had neith- 
er deceived nor betrayed her husband she 
had withheld something from him, some- 
thing he knew not how to win, and which 
she could not give. And s0, because he 
had not been loved, the silly, worthless fel- 
low was forgiven again and again. Because 
he had not been loved he received tender- 
ness and devotion without stint. I know 
that of al] the graves in the churehyard of 
Gravilles none had a greener sod and bright- 
er flowers than his, and I know too, though 
Perpetue never told me so, that living or 
dead he owed it all tothe fond remembrance 
she kept of ber first love. She could not 
forget her lost happiness, and remembering 
it too tenderly, perhaps, she, so quick, 80 
impatient, and sarcastic, was humbled into 
the meekness of a loving wife. 

Oa 

Tue world has many prophets, in whose 
prophetic words we find the auguries of our 
future weal and woe, and in which there are 
often some strange realities. Of a year in 
which Christmas falls on Wednesday we are 
told by our ‘‘philosofrees and clerkes:’’ 

If that the Christmasse Day 

Fall upona Wednesday, 

That yeere shall be hard and strong, 

And many huge wyndes amonge : 

The somer good and mury shal) be, 

And that yeere shall! be plentee ; 

Young folks shall die alsoo ; 

Shippes in the sea, tempest and woo ! 

What chylde that day is borne fs his 


Fortune to be doughty and wise, 
Discrete also and sleyn of deede. 


We have had a happy realization of some 
of its promises in the goodly fruitage and 
harvest of the summer. The sad affliction 
of the South was marked by a large mor- 
tality among children, while there are also 
many psinfal incidents which have realized 
the disasters at sea. But 1878 has gone,and 
let us turn to 1879, when Christmas comes 
on Thursday, and read the prophetic words 


for that year : 
If Christmasse Day on Therusday be 
A wonder wynter ye shoule see, 
Of wyndes and of weders wicke, 
Tempestes eke many and thicke. 
The somer shel be strong and drye, 
Corne and beestes much multiple, 
Ther wher the land is good of tlth : 
But kinges and lordes shel dye by filth: 
W hatchylide thet day eborne bee. 
He shell no doubt right weel ethee, 
Of deeds that ben good and stabie, 
Ofs ful wyse and raysonabie. 
But tf sickeness that day thee felle 

Hit may not long with dwelle. 


































































































































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

One of the most brilliant and attractive con- 
tributions to the holiday publications, was the 
Christmas number of the New York Graphic, 
which contains the choicest variety of illustra- 
tionsand reading matter, from the pen and 
pencil of some of the most prominent authors 
andjartist«. Reinhart hasa fine penand ink 
picture, “The Meeting House Drum,” and a 
spirited scene of “The Tra t's New Year's 

lers,” is contributed by F. 8. Church. “The 
Christmas Chimes,” form a charming pot 
pourri of sketches from-the four reguiar 
Graphite artists, illustrating various Christmas 
scenes. Darley, whose pencil hassoexq uisite- 
ly commemorated American scenes, gives a 
very realistic one of “The Pioneers’ of New 
England.” The various ~— of “An Am- 
erican Christmas” are well drawn by Geo. Le 
B. Hartt,and Charles Weldon gives a lively 
icture of “Albion's Gift.” “Christmas Meet- 
ngs” are given in L. Hopkins’ happiest style, 
and Gray Parker contributes a “Nursery 
Operetta” in a series of characteristic and vivid 
. The ing matter contains a 
variety of stories and ms, in which the 
names of many well-known writers are con- 
tributers. The number is a most charming 
memorial of th: Christmas season, and a 
superb specimen of the artistic skill achieved 
by the Graphic, tor which it has become fam- 
ous and welcome everywhere. 


“The United Service” is the title of a new 
quarterly review, devoted to military and 
naval affairs, published by L. KR. Hamersicy 
& Co., of Philadelphia, 1n ‘the contents of the 
first number are articles by Admiral Porter, 
Commolore Stevens, H. C. Trumbull, Captain 
Geo. E. Belknap, Russell Thayer and others, 
w bich introduce the ppagecine very auspicu- 
ously to the public. If the first number is a 
stan i of the sub uent Ones, it should 
meet with a large circulation and popularity 
among military and naval circles, as well as 
the public generally. 


Messrs. Lea & Shapes, of Boston, nave 
ublished a book entitled, “A Paper City,” by 
»..R. Locke, whose humorous contributions 
under the name of “Petroleum V. Nasby” 
have given him a wide reputation. This last 
production of his pen is in his usual amusing 
and satirical style, and is intended to show up 
the rapid rise and decay of mushroom cities 
which are among the results of the mania for 
building in the West, by which an unscrupu- 
lous class of speculators lead on the unwary 
and credulous,and make them believe their 
brilliant vaper representations are yolden 
realities. T story is amenng. and at the 
same tims teaches a profitable lesson, which 
ap 8 © & number of readers who will 
quickly recognize ita qualities. For sale by 
Claxton, Kemsen & Haffeifinger. 


The author of “Donald's Schooldays,” Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, has surprised bis triends 
with the tacility of his pen, in producing an 
excellent story, in which the adventures and 
incidents of Donald's life are graphically told, 
with the moral effect well brought out, and 1s 
calculated to inculcate some religious truths, 
but in sucha form as to attract the youthtul 
mind. It is a desirableaddition to the yay! 
schoo) libraries,and sbould have a place in all 
of them. Published by Lea & Sbepard, of 
Boston, and for sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, of this city. 
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YACETLE. 


The most perfect type of ‘sweet home"’ is 
the bee hive. 


Indians never kiss each other, and; hav 
ing seen a few Indians, we can't biame 
them. 


It is safe to indorse the supposition that 
Adam expressly bit the apple because he had 
no knife, 


If ignorance is bliss what a vast amount 
of unappreciated happiness there mast be in 
this world. 

The price of pork has so seripusly declined 
that, according to an lowa paper, no respect- 
able pig can take on tat. 


A Connecticut man has invented yellow 
spectacies for boarding-house keepers who 
want their lard to look like butter. 


Indications point to the coldest winter on 
record. Thoughtful men are keeping a cor 
rect list of saloons in which fires are kept burn- 
ing day and night. 


‘‘No,”” replied Mrs. Malaprop, slowly, 
“T can’t say that I ever was in Dubiin, but my 
mother has a second cousin called Irish, who 
dealt in cork; so there !”’ 


‘“Sir,’’ said a lady to a would-be wag 
“your jokes put me in mind ofasphere.” “ofr 
A sphere, madam! Why #0, pray?” “Because 
they never have any point.” 


‘It is the duty of every man to work,”’ says 
the philosopber; but it is « duty that can be 
neglected by the average man with less gripes 
in the conscience than any other. 

milk 


An agricultural paper says that 
comes through inheritence. Mebbe it does,but 
someof itlicoks as if It had come througha 
thunder shower with the lids of the cans oll. 


‘“Well,’’ said an old bachelor when he 
found a baskettul of baby on his front steps, 
‘some men are born babies, and someachieve 
babies, and some have babies thrust upon 
them.” 


A young lady said to her lover: ‘‘Char 
ley, bow farisitround the world?” “About 
twenty-four inches, my darling,” replied he,asa 
his aria encircled her waist. She was the world 
to hit. 


There is nothing that illustrates shriok 

eof values like the affidavits of husbands 
about their incomes when in divorce proceed- 
ings a motion is made for counse! fees and all- 
mony. 


‘Twenty years ago,’’ says a colored phil- | 
osopher, “niggers was wuf 4 thonsand doliars 
aplece. Now dey would be dean at two do) \ars 
adozen. It’s ’stonishin’ how de race am run- 
nin’ down. 


When a man, 





going home to dinner, sees 
4“ carpet on 4 line inthe back yard, he rewards 
it as an Offshore “cautionary signal,”’ «anc 
sneaks down town and buys # soda cracker 
lunch at the corner grocery. 


‘*Be ever ready to acknowledge a favor,”’ 
says awriter. Weare, sir; weare. What trou- 
bies us is that en one side we are completely 
loaded down with readiness, while on the other 
side opportunity is painfully scarce. 


Woman may revere man’s powers, his 
a and mayhap his superiority, but 
when comes to ing up @ pan Of ashes she 
covers ev inch of hoor around the stove 
within a jus of five feet with bits of old car- 

ing, ad arms herseif with a dust- and 





room betore she lets him begin the job. 


sé. 
~ 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 





Errecr or Rain.—Rain purifies air 
through ucing motion in the of 
air, by which they are intermixed. Hain also 


Pitates noxious vapors and cieanses the 
mee of the earth from unhealthy accumula 
ons. 


Reuicr ror Buuns.—Alcohol 
pone pw | wa give ens —_ i 
and scalds, an ven istering. 
i itia part of the ody that cannot be i. 
me n coho, ~” 
cotton wet withit. K Me saturated with it. 
—— the fire when it.asit ie inflam- 
mable. 


WooDLAND AND THE ATMOSPHSRE.—A 
large proportion of the vapor of the - 


phere mnay be accounted for throng b the trans- 
fration pliant ae when there is about 
m twenty-five to y cent. of wood. 


land in a country, and, on .We con- 
sider that the practice of culture 

be highly commended as a means of improv- 
ing atmospheric conditions. 


Dresstno oF Wounps. — in 
America and Europe are now raw oot 
ton as a dressing for wounds, and exce)- 
lent effect. A layer of cotton over a 


wound or over the surface 
tation, protects the 
the air, and 
germs, whether poisonous or not, 
portant that the cotton be fresh of 
quality: and if it is to be used in a it 
should not be previously exposed to air 
that hospital; moreover, a pny ry Mg 
never be renéwed in the foul air of a ° 
New Wasnine Macnine.—An im 
German wasbing machine accomplis the 
operation by squeezing rather than by rub- 
bing. It consists essentially of a cylindrical 
vessel which is fitted in a frame in sucha wa 
that it can be fixed in a ve or horizon 
a at pleasure, and ths whole frame can 
rotated by means ofacrank. The fabrics, 
previously soa , soaked and boiled, are 
packed in the vessel in a vertical position, ra- 
ther loosely, around a zine cylinder, and it ts 
then fill with botling soap snds, and the 
cover fastened upon it. It is now turned into 
a horizontal direction and rotated for fifteen 
minutes, part of the time to the right and part 
to the left. The zine cylinder is thas ro! 
upon the clothes,and operates by pressure 
instead of by friction. 


Evectnuic Srank Pen.—The Nature gives 
a description of an electric spark n which 
has been invented for rapidly producing en 
gravings for copper or zinc. A thin sheet of 
paper is attached to the plate. One of the 
poles of a battery is connected to the plate 
and the other pole to the top of the pen. The 
electricity then runs through, making a spark 
which rforates the paperin whatever way 
the artist directs the pen. As soon as the 
drawing 14 finished, the plate is rubbed over 
witb greasy ink, laid on with an ordin roll. 
er. he paper is removed, and the ie 
dip into the acid, which cuts away those 
portions not protected by the ink. T Ngie 
of the spark is said to be sufficient for 
artist even when he works ina dark room, 
and the pen is stated to be as manageable as 
an ordinary pencil. 


It is im- 


a 


FEMININITIES. 





The whisper of a beautiful woman can 
be heard farther than the loudest yell of duty. 


Young man, in beginning « courtship 
be sure you don’t write, and then go abead, 


A young man calle his girl, who has 
promised to marry him, “Silence,”’ because 
she gives consent. 


With powder on her face, and bullet- 
buttons on ber gown, the girl of che period ta 
a dangerous character. 


The kind of « strong minded woman to 
whom all men kneel in adoration ts the wifely, 
motherly woman who insists on making home 
happy. 

‘Dipped into a week solution of accom 
plishments,” 1s the term now applied to 
those of our girls professing to be highly edu- 
cated, 

oa | 


“Like the piano?’’ said the lady, 
should think I did. Why, the tuner has to 
come three times every two weeks—that's now 
I like it.” 


An observing man has discovered a 
similarity between a young ladies’ seminary 
and # sugar tactory, as both refine what is ai 
remly sweet, 


It is a great shock t a man’s nervous 
system to have @ suspender button fly off just 
when he is naking & profound bow to # lady 
on the street. 


It takes two, three and even four clergy 
men nowadays totie the matrimonial knot. 
In the good ola time one clerical party had 
strength enough to do the work. 


The saddest time, we think, in a young 
man's life is when his girl writes to him that 
she wants her old letters, and that he can have 
a fifty-cent dlamond ear-rings upon applica 
Lion. 


Snodgrass says that two young ladies 
kissing each other arelike an emblem of Chria 
tanity, because they are doing unto each 
other as they would men should do unto 
them. 


Women have « great respect for old age. 
Watch a young lady seated in a street car be 
tween a young gentieman and an elderly one, 
and see how determined she is not to incom 
mode the latter by crowding against him. 


A lady felt such charity for a poor fam 
ily that she took off her false hairand sold tt 
fortheir benefit. Then she went home and 
knocked the chairs about until her husband 
purchased ber «a switch costing twice as much. 


There is nothing in the world balt 
beautiful, half so intrinsically good as a “nice 
girl.” She is the sweet flower in the path of 
life. There are others far more om far 
more gorgeous, bul these we only actmire as 
we go by. 


‘“‘Mother, what is an angel?’’ ‘‘An an 
gel? Well, an angel is a child that fies.” “But 
mother, why (oes papa always call my gover 
ness a0 angel?” ell,” explained mother, 
after & moment's pause, “she's going to fly tm. 
mediately." 


It is no indication that a lady is well 
dressed because ber clothing ts expensive. 
Tbere are ladies whose garments cost thou. 
sands of dollars every year,and yet they are 
not so becomingiy dressed as muany ladies who 
never wear expensive totlets, bat show su- 





pestes taste in selécting appropriate cos- 
umes. 


































SOPHISTICATIONS. 

Individual rascalities in the present day are 
bably as rifeasever. It is the old story— 
ngenuity and ability becoming mischieveus 
——_ ng applied to dishonest purposes. 
Sand in suger; spent tea leaves, ried and 
recuried to look like new, biack tea colored 
like green; mixtures of roasted corn and beans 
with coffee; and of queer odds and ends with 
cocoa; Saneeen, gin. mustard, pepper, miik. 
| maphetpioe ne 3 ted with substances which 
© not properly belong to them—ali tell us» 
that knavery is 
manufactories. 
The poor purchasers in humbie neighbor. 
hoods are not the only victimes; nor articles of 
necessity the only kinds to which fraudulent 
ingenuity is applied. The buyers of costly 
works in fine art have need of caution to an 
extent that many of them are far from sus- 
. Experienced picture-buyers have 
come aware that pictures agpasentty old, 


far too active in shops ani 


and bearing the names of the great 
masters, are in too many instances 
really modern. Old panels and  can- 


vases are repainted with copies from fine pic- 
tures; the colors are purposely made dark and 
smoky.as if toned down by age; while the 
cracked surface of old varnish is imitated by 
placing the newly-painted picture for a time in 
@ heated oven. Old china and earthenware 
are selling at prices perfectly monstrous, and 
this has set unscrupulous men to produce 
modern antiques,new prodacts of the potter's 
mould, colored and decorated in exact imita- 
tion of muchb-prized prodactions of past oen- 
ta 

Coins are perhaps the productions on which 
the greatest variety of sophistical arts has 
been exercised ; so fertile has roguery been in 
devising ways for inducing these pieces of 
metal to appear to be what they are not, but 
*emashers,” “sweaters,” and “clippers,'’ it is 
now known, have been in various countries 


trom v early The name clippeis ex 
lains iteelf; while the sweaters § reduce 
he substance of the coin, either by 


shaking many of them together in a 
leathern bag, or by some other means, and ap- 
vepmeting the surface “sweat” obtained 
reby. Smashing is not the making, but the 
circulating, of base coin ; the word probably 
is thieves’ slang, for the name of “smash 
feeder" = gives by them to a nickel ailver or 
imitative silver spoon. 

Numismatista and ooin collectors have 
good reason to know that nefarious skill is at 
work in their department. A very old and 
scarce coin, say of silver, is worthin the anti 
quarian market Samy times its weight in that 
metal; andShence is a strong temptation 
for the eee to produce coins 
which can be sold for as many pounds as they 
cost oe. Curiously enough, this laxity 
was known ancients as well as to ourselves; 
for Roman coins bave occasionally been 
dug up, some evidently 93 plated, some 
as evidently washed over « mere surface of 

recious metal. At tbe present time, the 

reek Islands shelter men who make false 
dies of old coins, as a preliminary to the man- 
ufacture of new speciinens so ductored up as 
to for ola, 


imitation of coins which, on account of thel 

agear rarity, command a market price much 
beyond a beyond their original value; but 
the debasemeht or fraudulent imitation of 
current coin has also for ages afforded & 
field tor misapplied ingenuity. 

Without speaking of the moce familiar facts 
in the coin history of this country, we may 
mention that before the acoession of the pres- 
ent sovereign to the throne,the English silver 
coins were in a multitude of cases worn #0 
completely smooth and plain, that torgers 


were tempted to put Into circulation smooth 
disos of silver or alloyed ativer, the intrinsic 
value of which was much below the 
current value of the real coins. When 
the overworn silver coins were called 
in, and sent to the Mint tw be re- 


melted, the amooth blanks were of two kinds, 
geauine and fraudulent. The practical ofm- 
cers at the Mint adopted a singutar way of a-- 
certaining whether any raised device had ever 
been on these blanks: they placed them on 
red-hot iron plates; when heated to @ certain 
temperature the frauduleht pieces remained 
as piain as oe ne the worn-down genuine 
coins presented the device very taintly re in 
troduced, of a greenish hue ; this revival dis- 
appeared as the coins cooled down, but lasted 
long enough for the immediate purpose in 
view. Collectors themselves adopt a similar 
lan, when testing old silver coins of which 
he device is so worn down as to render the 
reign and date almost illegible; they place 
them upon a red-bot poker, and watch ttl the 
inscription comes tewporarily into view. 
Macaulay gives a graphic account of the 
woful state of the coinage In the closing yeurs 
of the seventeenth ayo & Down to the 
time of Charies I1., the blauksa for coins were 
cut out trom sheets by means of shears, and 
then hammered into circular shape ; this cir- 
cularity was by no means perfect, while the 
edge was often irregular, and withoutany le 
nd or milling. One consequence of this 
was that the dishonest ciipped and pared and 
filled the edges of the coins, and appropriated 
the fragments of gold and silver thus ob- 
tained. The government, on urgent and re- 
peated representations trom bankers, mer- 
chants, employers of labor, and shopkeepers, 
caused a machine to be constructed for mill- 
ing Or stamping the edge. But, unwisely, the 
old coins and the new were ailowed to be in 
circulation at the some time, producing an et- 
tect which had not been duly foreseen. * Fresh 
wagon-loads of choice inoney came forth from 
the Mint; and still they vanished as fast as 
they ap red. Great masses were melted 
down ; t masses exported: great masses 
hoarded ; but scarcely one new piece was to be 
found in the tll of a sbop, or in the bay which 
the farmer carried home from the eattle-fair."’ 
The gibbet at Tyburn was at work nearly 
every week, executing wretched creatures, 
women as well as men, who had been con- 
victed of cl‘pping the coinage ; but the profits 
of the n us trade were so large that even 
the terror of the galiows did not act asa cure. 
One clipper was wealthy enough to offer thirty 
tnousand doliars as bribe for « pardon. He 
was unsuccess{n! ; but, the fame of his riches 
did much to counteract the effect which the 
spectacic ot his death was designed to pro- 
duce 


The falsifications known to be practiced at 
the presentday are many in kind. Small bits 
of metal are punched out of gvod coin, and 
melted down wil there is enough to sell toa 
refiner. A sovereign is«plit in two, some of 
the inner gold taken away,a thin layer of 

metal put in, the two halves re-sol- 
, and the milled edge furbished up. A 
, but of goid or sii- 


uch could be sald as to the sophisication ong 
r 











some time back showed how far this is 
carried. In & busy neighborhood, sovereigns 
were tendered for Tehases at numerous 
shops, good silver to received as balance. 
The sovereigns were so undoubtedly gold, the 
“ring” so sound,and the devices so perfect, 
that the coins were taken without suspicion. 
But the person who made the purchases be- 
came known to the shopkeepers; questions 
were asked bow den sovereigns bappened 
to be #0 plentiful in such a quarter; and an as. 
say of the coin was determined on. One of the 
sovereigns was found to be good gold, aad of 
the right ring, but was one-tenth short of the 
proper weight, The police, furnished with a 
cine, obtained entrance into a equaliid room 
containing a galvanic battery, su) phuric acid, 
sulphate of sinc, sulphate of copper, and cy- 
anide of potassium—ascertained an analyt- 
ical chemist to be such; besides these, were 
found in the room vent wires, flies, plaster of 
Paris, emery powder, a board with round re 
cesses sank in ite surface, steel burnishers, 
small crucibles, a blow-pipe, and other arti. 
cles, The tacts afterwards ascertained showed 
that the chief culprit was a man who had 
moved in better society, and consid- 
erable knowledge of chemistry and electro 
metallurgy. He knew how to take off two 
shillings worth of sterling gold trom a sover 
eign without interfering with the sharpness of 
the device ;and then to restore the lustre in 
the proper places by means of a steel bur- 
nisher, The victims nad no other satisfaction 
than that of bringing the criminal to punish- 
ment. A banker would not have been de- 
ceived as the Soe were ; measurin 
and weighing would ve revealed <efic 
encies nut made manifest by ringing on a 
counter or lesting with a touchstone. 


LL — > —— cl 


Torpedoes. 


The development ot submarine warfare has 
been 80 rapid of late that it Is bardly possible to 
foretell what potent influence it may bave on 
tuture wars. While England, France, Italy, 
andin fact near/y all the European naval pow- 
ers, have been building large engines of, war, 
of a tonnage, armor,and artillery never heard 
of before, Lhe torpedo has been gradually per- 
fected, and threatens, at least under many.cir 
cumstances, to neutralize them. A torpede 
may be regarded as a Yr which dispenses 
withagun carriage, and which, without the 
vast and expensive agency of a great ship, in- 
flicts as formidabie a blow as that of the heav 
lost artillery. 

The original inventor was David Bushnell, 
born in Connecticat in 1742. He not only de 
vines! a torpedo, but also # submarine rowing- 
boat, imtended to convey it to the bot- 
tom of the vessel to attacked. His 
practical experiments, however, which he was 
enabled to carry out with the assistance of the 
private purse of Washington, did not prove 
succeseful ; and the invention sank into obliv- 
ion until the commencement of the present 
century, when Robert Fulton, an American 
sojourning in France, offered a similar one to 
the French Government. After considerable 
parleying, 1t was rejected, and Fulton sold his 
secret to the British Admiralty for #75 000 
The socalled Catamaran Expedition, an at- 
tempt to destroy the French line of battle 
ships and transports off Boulogne,turning out 
a failure, Fulton returned to the United 
States, and, during the war of 1812, tried in 
vain to blow up seVeral of the Engiish block- 
aders, The rage of the British commanders 


knew no bounds and the proceedings were 
termed “unehristian,” “the invention of a 
fiend," ete, 

In i828, Colonel Colt commenced expert. 
ments with a submarine torpedo exploded by 
a galvano-electric battery; and after many dis 
appointinenta, succeeded on October 18, 1842, 
in destroying the brig Volta in New York har- 
bor, in the presence of 40,000 excited specta 
tora. So far only vessels atancnor had been 
attacked; but in 1843, be blew upabrig of 500 
tons under aailon the Potomac river, he bhim- 


self being the operator, and at the time five 
infles distant from the explosion. 

The first European government to adopt the 
invention was Austria, who latd down a per 
fect electric torpedo net for the defence of 
Venice. Ruasia followed suit, and during the 
Crimean war protected the entrance to Cron- 
stadt as well as that of Sebastopol harbor by 
an improvedgsystem of ground torpedoes, 
which kept the English fleet at a respectful 
distance. The American civil war for the first 
time clearly demonstrated the tremendous ef- 
fectof the invention,and at the same time 
changed it from a purely defensive to an 
otfensive weapon. Stncee then the electric 
apparatus for torpedoes and the torpedo itselt 
have been vastly improved; and numerous 
new inventions bave been introduced, all of 
which, however, may be classed under the 
five heads: Ground torpedoes, spar torpe- 
does, towing torpedoes, fish torpedoes, and 
the Lay torpedo. 

The ground torpedo is a sort of sunken 
mine, exploding either by contact or by elec. 
tricity. If these are judiciously laid down 
around @ harbor or anchorage, the approach 
of hostile ships may be rendered impractica- 
ble, provided always they are protected by 
shore batteries or armed ships to prevent re 
moval. Every channel may be barred by 
these hidden mines ; and they may be made so 
powerful thatany ship under which they ex 
plode is sure to become hopelessly disabled. 
(hey are fastened to and held in their post- 
tions either by anchors or by stockades, The 
bursting charge consiata of gunpowder, gun 
cotton, ordynamite ; and the case or shell i« 
either made of fron or wood, 

The «par torpedo is fastened to the end ofa 
apar from 15 to 38 feet long, carried in #« boat. 
no matter vow small,and explodes either by 
eleetricity or contact. A vessel of this kind is 
scarcely discernible in the water; even if she 
were deteeted, she is s0 emall that it would be 
dificult to hit her. 

The towing torpedo was invented by an 
Knglish officer in 1862. It was adoptec ny 
neariy all the other navies, and probably will 
be exclusively used in general actions at sea 
ns least Hable to injure a friendly vessel in 
the melee. Toe torpedots towed upon the sur 
face by a wire rope towline from a derrick end 
ot the yardarm over or against the enemy: 
and jnst before reaching the ship to be de- 
stroyed this tow line ts slackened, and the tor- 
pedo, being heavier than water, dives under 
it. When in this position the explosion is ef- 
fected. 
The Whitehead or fish torpedo invention is 
the secret an«d the property of the British Ad- 
miraity, but the following details have leaked 
out: These torpedoes resemble in shape a ci- 
gar. pointed at both ends, and are 18 feet long 
by two feet in diameter. The inside i« divided 
in three ditferent compartments: First, the 
head, which containsa charge of 350 pounds of 
gun cotton and the pistol or detonator lo ex 

lode it; secundly, the balance-chamber, which 
f a machine for setting it so astto remain at 
any depth at which it te wished to travel un- 
der the water line ; and lastly, the air cham- 
ber. which contains the ~~ Y and the com. 
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thirty feet. It can be set to explode either on 
striking an ooject or atany lar distance 
under 1,000 yards, either by percussion or fuse. 
It can aiso be set so that, ii it misses the ob- 
ject aimed at, it will go to the bottom and ex- 
plode at hait-cock or come to the top on half 
cock 80 as to be recovered, as it has buoyancy 
enough just to finat on the surface Of wie water 
when notin motion. It i fired from what is 
called an impulse tube, which, out of & frame 
fitted toa pert, diecuaiges ine torpedo into 
the water, but will at once go to the depth it 1s 
set for, sud then go straight to the object, no 
matter bow fast the snip t1om which it te dis. 
charged is going, or how fast the object aimed 
at may be sailing or steaming. In fact, it 
reeme that it can do anything put speak. It is 
calculated to make a hole on bursting of 70 
fert area, and there is no doubt that if one of 
them hits a ship of any sort or description at 
presenton the water, she must at once pro- 
coved to the bottum. The newly invented 
electric light from the tops isa great help te 
the party attacked; but {f three or four boats 
of yreat speed attack a vessel from different 
points of the compsss, and if they are com- 
manded Mf smart officers, nothing that she 
can do will save ber trom being hit by one or 
more of them. There is no doubt whatever 
that this torpedo is the most tormidable wea- 
pon of modern naval wariare. 

Properly speaking, the Lay torpedo,the right 
to whichinvention belongs to the United 
States,is not a torpedo, but a very ingeniously 
devised submarine boat fitted with @ spar 
torpedo, This boat has the advantage of not 
requiring any crew on board, but in other 

rlicuiars is eapable of great improvements. 

be mo.uve power consists of an engine 
driven by carbonic acid gas anda screw pro- 
peiier. The bout is entirely submerged, and 
in steered and in aii other respects controlled 
by means Ot au electric battery on shore, con- 
nected witn her by a cable which is coiled up 
in her hold end pays ouifas she moves away. 
Her location issindicated xbore the surface of 
the water by « Mag, s0as to enable the opera- 
tor to direct her course. The greatest defect 
ot the Lay torpedo is want of speed. The 
Government stipulated for a speed of nine 
wiles per hour, but the maximum speed actu- 
ally attained ata late trial trip, was a little 
over six miles, A ship attacked would only 
have w lower ber boats and jet them row be- 
tween the approaching torpedo and the sbore, 
and cut the cable, which would leave the tor- 
pedo at their mercy. The defence of ships, 
nowever, against torpedo attacks of all kinds 
is at present very imperfectly developed. 


An Ant’s Nest. 


The common ants and their neighbors 
belong to the order of insects known as Hym- 
enoplera, a group represented by other insects 
ol suctal habits, such as bees, wasps and horn- 
eta. The termites, or white ants of the trop 
ica, are the oniy ants foreign to this order of 
insects, the white ants being near relations of 
the dragon-files, &c. The tamily history of the 
latter, way serve to introduce us agreeably to 
ant society at large. The nests of the termites 
may attaina a of five feet, and present 
the appearance of conical billocks, formed of 
earth particles worked with « materialas hard 
asstone. In the neighborhood of the nesta, 
narrow covered galicries or underground 
ways are everywhere to be seen, these latter 
being the passages along which the materials 
used for building the nests are conveyed. The 
termites are small sott- bodied animals of a 
pale color, but resemble the common or true 
antsin that they live in colonies composed, 
like those of bees, of three chief grades of in- 
‘lividuals, These grades are known as males, 
females, and blind neuters, the latter forming 
at once the largest bulk of the population, and 
including in their numbers the true working- 
classes Of this curio is community. In tne 
common ants the neuters are regarded as be- 
ing undeveloped female insects. These nenu- 
ters exhibit in the termites a further division 
into ordinary workers, which rform the 
inaltifarious duties connected with the ordi- 
nary life of the colony, and soldiers, which 
perfectly exemplify tue laws of military or- 
ganization in higher life, in thatthey have no 
part in the common labor, but devote them. 
selves entirely to the defence of the colony. 

The workers appear to perform a never end- 
ing round of duties. They build the nesta, 
inake the roads, attend to the wants of the 
young, train up the latter in the ways of ant- 
existence, wait on the sovereigns of the nest, 
and, like diplomatic courtiers, duly arrange 
for the royal marriages of the tuture. Tue 
wonderful part in the history of the termites 
in, that not only is there a rigid division of |a- 
bor, but nature has given to each class a struc- 
ture of body adapting it tothe kind of labor 
it has to pertorm. The males and females 
form a class apart, they do no kind of work, 
but in the course of growth acqguire wings to 
enable them to issue forth and disseminate 
their kind. The workers and soldiers are 
wingless, and diifer solely in the shape and 
armature of the head. Tuis member in the 
laborer is smooth and rounded, the mouth 
being adapted forthe working of the matert- 
alsiu building tne hive. Lu toe soldiers the 
bead is of very large size, and is provided in 
almost every kind with special organs of 
offence and defence in the form of borny pro- 
cesses resembling pikes, tridents, and so forth. 
The course of buwan events in our day seems, 
unhappily, to make it more thao ever neces- 
sary for the citizens of civilized and industri- 
ous Communities to set apart a numerous 
armed class for the protection of the rest; in 
this, pations only dO what uature bas of old 
done tor the termites. The soldier termes, 
however, has not only the fighting instinct 
and function; he is constructed as a soldier, 
and carries his weapon not in his hand but 
growing out of his body. When a colony of 
leruiites is disturbed, the ordinary citizens 
Seagoene and the military are called out. The 
soldiers mount t© cover the retreat of the 
workers, when a hole is madein the archway 
of one of their covered roads; and with mili- 
tary precision the rear-men fall into the va. 
cant places in the front ranks us the latter are 
emptied by the mistortune of war. 

lu « termite colony there is but one king and 
queen, the royal couple being the true parents 
ot the colony. Tne ruyal apartments are situ 
uted in the centre of the hive, and are strictly 
guarded by workers. Both king and queen 
are wingless, and are of larger size than their 
subjects. Tne queen engages in a continual 
round of maternal duties, the eggs deposited by 
the sovereign-mother being at once seized by 
the workers and con veyed to special or nursery 
cella, where the young are duly tended and 
brought up. Once a year, at the beginning of 
the rainy seasun, winged termites appear in 
the hive as developments of certain ol the eggs 
laid by the queen-termite. These fatter 
are winged malesand femaies, the two sexes 
being present in equal numbers. some of 
these, atter shedding their wings, become the 
founders—kingsan qauceens—o!i new communi 
Ues, Lhe privilege of sex being thus associated 
wito the important and self-denying work ot 





Ss the srecies or race in time. 
ooner or la’ termite family takes about 
@ year to grow—«@ veritable exodus of the 


oung winged termites takes place, and just 

‘ore this emigration movement occurs, a 
bive may be seen to be stocked with termites 
of all castes and in all stages of development. 
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to 
differ m the by ~~ LB of 
larger beads and jaws; w young which 
are destined to become the winged males and 
females are distinguished by the early pos. 
session of the gore of wings which become 
la as the skin is successively mouited. 
common ants, the study of which in 
their native haunts is a matter of no 
difficulty, and one which wil! tully the 
seeking mind, possess, like the tei mites, three 
grades of individuais. In a single nest of 
common ants more than one female may be 
found, the ants differing from the bees ip this 
respect; and in the nests of some species of 
ants there are apparantly soldiers; as 


the milifary termites in the 
beads and well-developed jaws. Yt yt 
size 


differences are to be perceived am 

various species of ants. Differences 

are of common occurrence, but naturalists 
have actually succeeded in classifying ants in 
a general way, by differences in manner and 
disposition. We know, for example, that the 
horse-ant has little individual intelligence, but 
is extremely socialistic, and moves and acts 
enmasse. Another species is timid and retir. 
ing. Another tiga reve 
it worries its fallen foes; others are 

thieves and cowards; some are phiegmatic; 
and to complete the list of failings and traits 
which are human enough in character, one 
species is said to present an invariable greedi- 
ness as ite prevatling characteristic. 

Certain rather 8 and it may be said 
extraordinary habits of ants may, Dowever, 
demand notice before we attem pt a brief sur- 
vey of their instincts at jarge. Few readers 
are unacguainted with the Aphides, or t 
lice, those littie wingless insects which intest 
our plants and herbs in myriade in summer. 
It is a fact now well known to naturalists, 
that between the ants and plant-lice relations 
ota very friendly and, as far as the ants are 
concerned, advantageous character have be- 
come established. Ants have been observed 
to stroke the tips of the bodies of the nt 
lice to exude drops of a clear sweet fi of 
which the ants are extremely enam 
The ants would thus appear to habitually 
‘milk’? their insect-neighbors, and, as far as 
Observation goes, some ants seem not merely 
to keep the plant-lice in their nests 80 as to 
form a veritable dairy establishment, but also 
to make provision in the future by securing 
Lhe eggs of the aphides,and bringing up the 
young as we rear calves. 

Not less remarkable are the “slave-making” 
instincts of certain species ofante. Some are 
thorougbly dependent on their slaves. Witb- 
out these bondsmen it is difficult to see how 
the ants could exist. The workers of one 
species perform no work save that of r- 
ing slaves. Use and wont, and the habit of 
depending entirely on their servitors, have 
produced such changes in the structure of 
Lhese ants, that they are unable to help them- 
selves. The jaws of these ants are not adapt- 
ed for work; they are carried by their slaves 
from an old nest toa new one; and, more ex- 
traordinary still, they require to be fed by 
me | slaves, even with plenty of food close at 
mnd, 

The explanation of the slave-making in. 
stinct in ants begins with the recognition of 
the fact that many aots, not slave- makers, 
store up pup of other species for food. If we 
suppose that some of the pups originally 
acquired through a cannibal like instinct 
came to maturity within the nest of the cap- 
tora, and in virtue of their own inherited in- 
stincts exgaged in the work of the hive, we 
may conceive Of a rational beginning of the 
slave-making instinct. If, furtner, tne captors 
learned to appreciate the labors of their cap- 
tives, as lightening their own work, the habit 
of collecting pupe as siaves might succeed 
oe supersede that of collecting them for 
ood, 

The slaves ot a species in Switzerland, work 
with their masters in building the nest; they 
close and Open the doors of the hive; but their 
chief office appears to be that of hunting for 
plant-lice, Elsewhere, on the contrary, the 
siaves are strictly household servants, rarely 
venturing out of doors. Such differences de- 
pend most probably on tne fact of a greater 
number of slaves there, and they may there- 
fore be employed ina wider range of duties on 
the continent than bere. 

But between the reason and intelligence of 
higher animals and the “instinct” of ants, 
Ubere is unquestionably « great gulf fixed. 

Recently published experiments by an emi. 
nent English scientist, show that auts, under 
certain Circumstances are both stupid and de- 
void of any intelligent comprebension in the 
way of surmounting difficulties; but this dis- 
tnyguished observer has aiso shown that as re- 
ga:ds communication between ants, and in 
the regulation of the ordinary circumstances 
of their lives, though the insects evince bigh 
intelligence, and exhibit instincts of a 
very high development of extraordinary 
mental powers in some species there 
can be littie doubt of the purely automatic be- 
ginnings and nature ot most, if not all, of the 
ucts Of ordinary ant-existence. The young 
“ut, Wusp or bee, will begin its labors and dis- 
charge tuem as perfectly at the beginn of 
ils eXistence as 4 perfect insect, as at the close 
of life. Here there is no experience, no tui- 
on, nO consciousness, no reason, and no 
powers save such 4s have been transferred tw 
the insect as & mere matter of heredity and 
derivation from its ancestors, who lived by an 
unconscious rule of Laumb, so to speak. It is 
very bard at first to convince oneself, when 
watching &o ant's nest, that intelligence and 
consciousness play little or no purtin the ap- 
parently intelligent operations of these in- 
sects. But lo assume the contrary would be to 
maintain that the insect stands on an equal 
footing with man himself, and for sucn a sup- 
position there is neither lawful ground nor 
syn pathy. 

ee 


Before Christian of Denmark came into 
his kingdom his income was only about $10,000 
& year. and the Princess of Wales, in common 
with bis other daugnters, was brought np to 
make herown bonuete and clear starch her 
own collars. 





Banish Them te the Limbe 


of things lost on earth. Banish what? Why, the 
polsovous metallicfenamels, the astringent washes. 
and the fluids that attempt to compete 
with that popular beautifier and preservative of the 
complexion, Larmp’s BLoom oF Yours, which 
analysis has proven to be harmless, and experience 
has shown to be perfectly reliable. Freshness, rosiness, 
and lustre adorn the face to which it is applied. Use 
it, ladies, it will double yeur attractions, 
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Four Hindoo women have graduated from 
the Madras Medica! College. 

A Texas cattle owner presented his 
daughter on her wedding day with 60,000 head 
of cattle. P ie pe 

There is a or game protec 
Michigan, ame deer are slaughtered by 
wholesale. 

The tide of immigration to Texas from 
Germany is said to be heavier last year than 
ever before. 

New sets of earrings and bracelets are of 
two different colors, one being green gold and 
the other red. 

London, like Rome, has had a visitation of 
fleas, which, it is believed, were imported in 
Uriental matting. 

The slave trade is being steadily carried 
on in the Red Sea, the slaves being taken from 
Abyssinia to the Arabian coast. 


In Paris, the rage is for old buttons, great 
prices being paid for those in steel, silver, jas 
per, pebbles or Alengon diamonds. 


The number of physicians in Prussia is 
1878 was 8,223 ; of surgeons, 149, and of dentists, 
1. The number of inhabitants was 25,724, 04. 


Compensation of Nature: A resident of 
Belvidere, 1l)., tormerly near sighted, has re- 
covered his vision and completely lost his hear- 
ing. 

The German soldier who would discard 
his helmet and fight in a forage cap would get 
a tevengers imprisonment, according to dis- 
cipline, 


Parlor tables are covered entirely in gar- 
net silk plush, not a particle of wood bein ne 
visible, and are trimmed with brass moul 
ings and silk fringe. 


Private theatricals are the rage in Eng- 
land, and “the Hon. Mrs. Harry Needham, 
granddaughter by marriage to the Eari of Kil: 
morey,”’ has made her debut. 


‘‘Phonix”’ after dinner coffee sets are 
little china mugs set in little saucers, which 
rest upon a littie tray, and hold a little spoon. 
They are both aay —~ quaint. 


The Heredita of Hanover, who 
has just became t a r-in-law oi Albert 
Edward,would be a handsome man were it not 
tbathis nose has, been broken and unskillfully 
set. 

wee Children’s Aid Society,of New York, 

yao yee rovided homes among the farmers of 
Southern Virginia for more than two hundred 
boys between theages of twelve and eighteen 
“a 
Large scale maps of Afghanistan, printed 
on cal pocket handkerchiefs, have ‘been dis- 
tributed a the officers and men who are 
taking part in the campaign against the 
Ameer. 


The Countess of Roseberry was the last 
prey of the sages jewel robbers, who stole 
qne of her jewel caskets on the train between 

dinburgh and London, but only obtained 
$3,000 worth. 


An unfortunate social scandal is agitating 
military circlesin Washington on the discov- 
ery that Lieutenant Blair, of the army, who 
recentiy married the widow of General Gor- 
ae has a wife and children in Scot- 
lap 


King Kalakua, of the Sandwich Islands, 
who writes racy idiomatic English, has ad- 
dressed a letter of several to a ntle- 
man inthis city concerning the invention of 
agun with which he has been amusing his 


royal leisure. 
The Chinese must go ahead. An attache 
of the Embassy at Paris, Ma by name, has 
his examination for the‘degree of Bach- 
elor of Letters, though he had only been a year 
in France oeand did not ted the language when 
he arrived in the country 


Among the Dalton ‘mission lately re- 
ceived in Cabul was found an outlawed At- 
ghan of note. The Ameer recognized the cul- 
mae and in spite of the protests of the general 

n charge of the mission the delinqueut paid 
the Xn of his rashness with his head. 


Bayard Taylor’ 8 remains will be brought 
to Coxareroft or burial. The deceased was a 
pees, tree-handed man,and has left but 

ttle property. But for a lifeinsurance policy 
= $10,000 his widow would have been left pen. 
niless. 


Hydrophobia has been uncommonly fre- 
quent in the toxhound kennels of England 
this year. uy? 1 famous ke have suf- 
tered m this te le disease, and 
now is "Z.couneet that the malady nas 
broken out among the Queen’s buckhounds. 


A girl, thirteen years old, recently hanged 
herself ‘in London for no ascertainable 
reason wnatever. She was said to have been 
healthy and of a playful turn of mind, 
which did not prevent her from strangiing 
| ~es with a mufiier fastened toa door han- 

6. 

Prot. Tingley, of Asbury University, In- 
diana, claims to have discovered hitherto un- 
known principles in mathematics which will 
render necessary @ revision of the text om. 
and “give meaning and comprehensibilit 
things which have heretofore been mean An 
jess or imaginary.” 

The little Prince of Naples has suffered 
much in health since the ery to assassin- 


ate his father. His, nights were disturbed 
by vivid dreams, in which figure of the as 
sassin ap to him and ali the incidents 
of the r were rehearsed until he awoke 
with a cry of terror. 

Ledy MacNamara who accompan- 
les Princes Louise, is an Irish girl from Kerry, 


a sister of Lord Listowel, who was iong « lord 
in waiti 
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Consumption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from 
my won Eo eet 

formulas of a simple vegetable remedy for os uae 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrb, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tiun, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Compiaiots,after having tested 
ite wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free wate gt 


preparing and using, in German, French or —— 

Sent by mail by addressing with stainp, uaming this 
paper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


they will confer a faver em the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


R.R.R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF Is A CURE FOR 
EVERY PAIN. 


SIt was the first andis 


The Only Pain Remedy 


pe instantly stops the most excrutiati ins, al- 
cae Sm Inflamuations, L  ~ res Congestions whether 
of the Lungs, Stomac' Bowels, e¢ ether ginnas oF 
organs, by one — he 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


matter how violent or excrutiati the pain the 
RH EUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, © led, Ner- 
vous, Neuraigic, or prostrated with sease may 


suffer. 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is not*a remedial agent in the world that will cure 
} a and A jue. a d all other maiarious, Bilious, 

yy Typhe te and other Fevers (aided b 
pAb AY’S ra) LLS) so quick as RADWAY'’ 74 
READY RELIEF. Scents per bottle. 


AS AT TCI 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 


LATING PILLS. 


Perfect less, elegantly coat: for the cure of 
= iVaisorders of of Ly’ gh ay kidneys, 
der, ny --4. constipation, 


inttowets dyspepsia, bl wy fever, 
indceeenation of the Ley ew ~— Veg all 
ments of the internal vi arranted to effect 


a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OB BSCONTAGIOUS. OR 


E IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 
Ry , Bhonmation. a Glandular Swell- 


Cai Affections, 
Syphtiltie fe Compiatnts, Hie "el tha Laman. 


sding of the Lun Dys- 
popst *hume Tic Doloreux, White Swell- 
gs. mors, Uleers, Skin and Hip Di pisces, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Complaint, wane 


Kidney and Bladder Complain 


gd ie Womb Diseases, Gravel, als 
of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bri gh ‘s i sease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—BY— 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
323 Warren Street, New York. 


St. icholas for Boys and Girls. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
**St. Nicbolas has nut its ec ual amoug the Children’s 
magazines all over the world.’’—The Churchman. 


Special Announcement. 
On and after January ist, 1879, new sub- 
ecribers to St. NicHouas for the year 1879 
will be entitled to the numbers for 


Nov. and Dec., 1878, FREE. 


The November number, the first of the 

volume, contains the opening chapters of 

A SERIAL FOR BOYS, 
“A JoLLY FELLowsair,’’ by Frank R. 
Stockton, to run through the year; and 

A SERIAL FOR GIRLS, 
by Susan Coolidge, begins in February, while 
the entire volume will be crowded with good 
things by the best writers and artists. 


The Christmas Holiday Number, 


contains contributions from John G. Whit- 
tier, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Susan Coolidge, Julian Hawthorne, 
Celia Thaxter, Mrs, Burnett (author ot ‘‘That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’’) and many others, pro- 
nounced the finest number of Sr. NICHOLAS 
ever issued, is included in a subscription for 
1879, or will be sent, postpaid, tor 25 cents. 
Price, @3.00 a YEAR. 


November and December numbers free to all 
new subscribers after December 3st, 1878, who 
Sy their subscriptions with the January, 

number. 











Gpteestatione received on above terms by all book- | 
arene one postmasters Eesagne SEEEnS fp euome 


irect should write n: office, Coun 
State, in fall, and send with remittacce in 
O. money . OF registered letter, to 


SCRIBNER & CoO., 





743 and 745 Breadway. N.Y. 





Ew Koes Coral Gomibination 
Take advantage of this offer. 
ORDER AT once! 

tn the Tends th Seciee oe pote 
Sheet sr See Delian, 
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corre oa 


ee AA an 3 
Beis eck lage alone, pe ay this combina 
aperota She for 


iemesth Cn taiogue sent fr 
ner Masia Cs the New York 1 Papers or Eax- 
press Companies. Address 


rper al. MANTFACTURING CO. 
258 4: 960 Breadwa;, N. ¥. U. 6. A, 
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Hh ca Sone Cora] Combination ie 
RON ORKER. 
JACHIN BOAZ. 

The Fnat Mason | | etn an 

Biante itera’ bet cor 


“T regard this En- 
graving as entirely 
worthy of the origi- 
nal."—Grand Master 
of G. L.of Maryland. 

“As a specimen of 
Steel Engraving, it te 
of the finest charae- 
ter, equal to the high- 
est class of Eu 
work.” — Boston 
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ADLEY & coltPalty | Philadelphia. _ 


K€ kes 
Fi SRAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored ll 
Plate, and 300 Iilustratious, with peneriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetab and how to row 

=. Wy chads ‘NT STAMP, In English or 


“fhe FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 
Pages, Six Co Plates, and many hundred En- 
cravings. For % cents in pap at COVERS: $1.00 In ele- 
gantcloth. In German or Eng 

vic: K’S ILLUSTRATED «MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZIN E—32 Pages, a ( Pilate in every number 
and meer 1y fine Engravings. Price $1.2%5a year; Five 


( 
Vicxs ‘K’S SEEDS are the best in the world, end 


FIVE CBNT STAMP for a FLORAL GUIDR, containing 
List and Prices, and Pitted vic of goes ys 


vUMPOUND OXYGEN 


ma, C 


REMARKABLE Cur 
REFER FER BY P PERMISSION’. ne 





EN 7° new cure lor 
Consumption, Asth- 
B reeiializing Puce, 
have been male in 
aH re 


Richmond, V Hon, Wm. D. Ves » Gen, 
Pits yg EEL Warren, T. * Arthur oo o Y hae m4 who 
ve used FR Been largely benef’ ted by thia trea’ment, 


[ Brochare f2° ppdwohieey 
{---3 4 tO mort gemar! ahle 


oures, TF amgey & Pace, 1119 Girard Bt. hi" 


EVANS’ IMPROVED 


Rotary Job Presses 


Prints 3,000 an hour—4 sizes No, 1, 
5x8 in. $45. No. 2, 6x10 In, $9, No. 











a 3, ‘8x13 in. 912s. Smaller self-ink- 
= ers from @% to ey. Printing 
t ran at ohn care x. Ow i tom for 
a catalk . EVAN 


N. NINTH ‘ut. Phila., Pa. 
Old style #45 Rotarys for ee. 









OMEN wanted everywhe 


business of the day 
oeatity. wi prove it or forfe 


Goods WILs new. Samples free; write at once. 


LDES & CO., Bo« 


ortentthatsends us their ad- 
ANY LADY dress will receive something 
of great value free,by mail. (nly 


bout 20 left. 
. M. YOUNG. 173 Greenwich St... New York. 


Vy a AND MECHANIVLS' NATIONAL 
BANK 
PHILADELPHIA, Dee. 5th, 1474. 
The annualelection for Directors of this Bank will 


be held in their Banking-house on WEDNESDAY, 
Sth day of January, 1479, between the hours of 11 A, 
3 


M. 120'clock, I 
M. and 2 o'clock, Ss. W. BELL, Cashier. 
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A GREAT CURIOSITY! . 
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THE SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


C. B. Thompson, 


Bridge water, Conn. 


R. sg 
Cc aia ST., 
PMILADELPERIA. 

eens” Artiat 


= oe HAIR. 
ER VENTIL- 
atine W wie b | Siaeric BAND" UPEERA. 
Instructions to enable lose and ee to 
measure their own heads with 
Por Wigs, Inches. 


¥ ae 
The nd of the 
- 4, a we.t.Foem back 


ead. 
No.2. From forehead over 





the head to neck No.2 <3 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as 
the tep. No.3 Over crown ot 
No.4. From ear to ear. the head. 
round the forehead oe 
He has always ready gee a ties itor! 
Gents’ Wigs. Tou Half Wigs, 
hie ig raids, Cur — beau 
tured, and as cheap as any Mes abeent a. a- 
lon, Letters from any part of the world wi iN ‘recetve 
attention. 
M hed rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
alr. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100 oo Bp we | 
and expenses, or allow a large comm 
our new and wonderful inventions. We = 
what we say. oom je free. Address, 

EKMAN & O0., Marshall, Mich. 


$10 to $1000) mietiacttney ‘every monn. 


everything. 
Address BAxTsr & Co, Bankers, 17 Wall 8t.. N.Y. 


w*: NTED—A good man for every State to sell 
our goods by aon. Fair salary pa id. Ref- 
erences reqnires. KLLEB Man’ a Co., & 
(ark St... Chicago. 
4 32 column monthly BTORY PAPER ene year 
km with 60 Gul» Lbay (ADM, with prow 4 te FREE 
GEM cave, 25 ote. RAGLE PUISTIAG CO, 


1 ELEGANT NEW STYLE puquey CARDS 
with mame, 10 cts., postpaid, Geo. 1. Reed & 
Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
New Style Cards, Gold Border, Chromo, 
Motto, ete., name in gold 0c. Star Card Oo., 
Clintonville. Conn, 
GO aiause and Perfumed no & alike, 
name in Gold and Jet, We. CLINTON BROS, 
Clintonville, Conn, 
at Perfumed Snowflake Chromo, Motto &c. cards 
”) ) poz altke name in gold and jet 10 cents. 
. SPRING & Co., EB. Wallingford, Conn. 
I oak ae !— Lovely Chromo Oarda, ,j6c. 
A a of Photo, Cards, 3c. 5. 5S, PERRY, Nae- 


saul, N 


TELEPHONE, Fricete.' rave: 


re'sifes. HOoLComas Co. allet Crest, Ohte 


‘ CHROMO CARDS, new and elegant, with 
20) name, 10e. postpald. Gilt Edge Card Co. 
Nassau. N. 

- 50 Bn eee etc. CARDS, name ip Gold 
OU and Jet. We. Ul 8. Card Oo. Northford, Conn. 


A WEEK MADE -Newtioods, Catalogue 
$40 and Mamples free. FELTON £200.. N.Y. 





MIXED CAKDS, with name, 10 cents. Agente’ 
4 vutfits, 10 cents. L. JONES &CO., Nassau. Y. 


4( Motto, Chromo, ete. ore. name and fancy 
cnee 10 eta. F.1D Ollbert, P. . Higeanum, (Cone. 












iN AMERICA 
WE 
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CRAND DEPOT. 










The most ierough ORCANIZATIONY 


Sayles ¢ 







13°°S" CHESTNUT ve MARK 
PHILADELPHIA... 
and by return tuail SAMPLES AND 


PRICES witt Bc sent OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


Or CPxCCuUlIR LY 
OXAans 1S THE 
L DEPARTMENT for 
suyplles 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


Fashion Hotes, Queries and Fire~ 
side Chat. 


—_-—_ 
The styles whieh mark the termination of 
the fashions of 1#74, supply the index for the 
which will reign during the winter of 
187%, in which we find a division into three 
prominent features.—tbe short costume tor 
walking and morning wear, the demi-train 
dress for the afternoon and visiting, and the 
long{train which is reservedjexci urively for tui! 
dress oocasions; and itis probabie that these 
will supply the foundation on which Dame 
Fashion wi)! create ber new ideas for spring, 
whea the question of the continued popularity 
of the short dress will be positively decided, 
The various modifications which it will as 
sumeduring the interva) will also either es- 
tablish the panier and crinoline, which are 
trying to attain « place to which the approval! 
of Fashion and public opinion will give a 
permanent popularity, or they will be ban- 
ished to make way tor some new whim which 
Fashion's versatile ingenuity may devise. 

The maternais which share popularity with 
each otherare almost endless in number fer 
eostames of moderate cost and for every day 
wear, there are soft lovely woven cloth, camel's 
hair and chaddah cloths in the dark shades of 
grenat blue, green and olive, but it is In the 
tancy materiale which ure s0 extensively used 
for the trimmings of dresses that the grentest 
variety of designs are found. Silk, satin or 
velvet are the combinations used in these 
tabrics, to which the term “Pekin” is univer. 
sally applied when the designs are in stripes, 
and this seema more generally preferred us a 
trimming then the figured design, and 
enters largély in the making of hand 
some or plain toilettes, for judiciousiy 
applied, it beautifies botn with a great or mod- 
erate expense. The figured velvets are also 
needin the same successful way, and as all 
these materials have various grades of quality 
and prices, they come within the reach of the 
most @conomical, and in the renovating of an 
old dreas, the result of ite combination with 
some well-selected material of this character 
is as charming and stylish as that attained by 
a costly new one. 

Even in costumes of a plain woolen mater- 
tal which seems to be as old fashioned as to in- 
spire nothing which ia suggestive of the new, 
a few yards of some “Pekin" of the same 
color, or some pretty broche material, used as 
a vest and reverse on the drapery, or «a told in 
ita edge will transforin them into costumes 
quite up to the standard established by Fash- 
ion. 

The jacket or coat which, in its variety of 
names almost rivals the colors of Jacob's re- 
nowned yarinent,is the most prominent model 
and is adapted for street costumes, and tol- 
lettes for house wear, and even encroaches on 
the styles in vogue tor evening costumes. 
The passion tor antiquities shows itself in this 
asin other things, for the fanciful veat and 
coat recall the costumes of the last century. 
The coat of velvet figured or plain ts accom- 
panied by the long waistcoat of embroidered 
satin or silk, with the lace collar and jabot or 
cascade of lace extending down the tront of 
the vest and even across ita lower edge. 
Large moequitaire cuffs are added to the coat 
with frills of lace and large square pocketr, 
while the buttons suggest another extreme 
extravagance of taste and design. 

Plain and ribbed velvet or velvet with wat- 
ered striped, brocade or brocatelle materials, 
are used for these coats, while the vest intro- 
duces something in color and material which 
wil) be in contrast to the coat,and form the 
trimming appited to the skirt. A silk costume 
which shows the effect of its service as an 
evening (ress? can be renovated at a trifling 
expense, by the addition of a coat of one of the 
materials alluded to. For instance a garnet 
eolored silk may have a coat of brocaded vel- 
vet of the same color, or one of striped velvet 
in which old gold color is blended with the 
garnet. For costumes of woolen materials, 
these striped or figured materials are added in 
the torm of a vest, cuffs, collar, and revers or 
bias tolds on tbe skirt. 

The “princesse” dress has not been antirely 
banished from ite popular position, but its 
tormer straig bt lines are changed into the tr- 
regular effect produced bya more bouffant 
style of drapery, and an additional fullness ts 
given by inserting in the back two or three 
straight breadths their entire length, or soft 
irregular puffs of silk are introduced to give 
the more modern bouffant effect. 

An easy method of renovating a plain viack 
silk princesse dress for house wear is to insert 
in the corsage a vest of striped watered silk, 
or satin and velvet,and replace the plain front 
breadtbs of the skirt by breadtbs of the mater- 
ial selected for the vests; these are scalloped 
at the bottom and show underneath a plain 
silk or satin pleating. The plain silk fronts 
of the corsage are carried down each side of 
the vest and extending half way down the 
length of the skirt are pleated up towards the 
back producing the effect of the butterfly or 
panier style of drapery. The back of the cor- 
sage is fitted down smoothly to the length ot a 
basque, and the train is pleated on to where 
the waist seams terminate, the train t turned 
back on each side with revere of the striped 
material. A cascade of white lace trims the 
fronts of the vest and a full pleat- 


ing of black lacs dims the plain silk 
fronts each side of the vest and extends all 
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THE’ SATU DAY | 


rows of fue passomenterie pllovisiod with 


rows Of jace for the sleeve. 

In the list of " for everyday wear 
whioh | think ‘of mention, fs one of 
otter-colored ware ae Sat 
skirt tiréé Bands 6: otter- 


the coat opened over a waistcoat Of otter col. 
ored myire with double rows of biueand otter 
colore@® silk; on the back the long swaliow- 
tails of the coat are of otter-colored moire, 
united by « large blue bow, and the pockets, 
cugs, revers &c., were ornamented by fancy 
wilt buttons. 

While on the subject of street costumes, | 
may mention that fur bands are again popular 
as & trimming for dresses of cloth or veivet; 
the skirt is of velvet; it is generally periectuy 
plain and is formed by a deep flounce of vel- 
vet extending to the knee, on a skirt founda- 
tion of some cheaper material, and about 
tbree or four incbes from the edge is placed a 
band of the fur, which also trims the draped 
overskirt and coat, which is cut half fitting to 
the figure wttbh « deep collar, and cuffs edged 
with fur; others I have seen are made with a 
long, tight fitting basque, like a short polon- 
aise worn over askirt draped on the velvet 
underskirt 

The pleated basque with yoke has been very 
much modified since ite introduction, the 
yoke is much smaller, and is either embrol- 
dered or made of a contrasting material which 
in used to trim the rest of the dress. The long 
basque, which has a resemblance to the pol- 
onalse, is relieved in its appearance of length 
by a belt and buckle. Fashion has again 
brought to light and favor the bretelle style of 
trimming, which is becoming alike to stout 
and thin figures. I have already seen it 
adapted to an evening dress with very 
pretty effect, the bretelles being composed of 
lace, the edges sewed together, torming a 
barbe, which is extended over the shoulders 
and down the back, and fell below the waist 
in two ends, Breton lace is so extensively 
used as to almost banish the other imitations 
from the field, and the passion for vests and 
counts Increases the fancy for lace as a trim- 
ming, in which it is arranged in full cascades 
or jabots down the front of the vest and across 
the bottom, as well as forming full frills for 
the wrists, It is soft and becoming, and at 
the same time not at all expensive. Fichus, 
jabots, tlesand sleeves are made of this lace. 
For evening dresses, white and blaek are 
among the most popular colors; black lace is 
relieved with jetand beaded lace, and gold 
and fancy ornaments. A _ plain princesse 
dress of black satin or silk forms the founda- 
tion, over which the black tulle or net is 
draped in full puffs: very lovely evening 
dresses for young ladies are made of white 
Organdy trimmed with a great deal of Breton 


‘lace, but soft white barege has been made up 


very extensively for evening wear, and pro- 
dluces a more charming effect than some of 
the richer matenal, without much expense. 
The foundation may be of white silk on which 
are pleatings ot the barege edged with lace, or 
pipings of satin anda flossy crimped fringe 
are used as the trimming. A variety of this 
material is shown with satin stripes. 

A ball costume of more expensive materials 
was made of white crape over white satin. 
The whole of the front was in puffs of the 
crape, ending at the bottom with a deep pleat- 
ing, beaded by a wreath of stephanotia and 
leaves. This ereape pleating, without its 
flower heading, extended around the sides and 
back of the skirt which was covered its en- 
tyre length with tity frills of crepe, and was 
further ornamented by a broad scarf of white 
satin draped in three places with boquets of 
stephanotis and trailing leaves. The bodice 
which was made of satin simply piped at the 
edge, was cut with long basques on the hips 
and low inthe neck, trimmed with a small 
pleated bertha of crepe upon which were smal! 
bog vets of the flowers. 

Bonnets are in such variety of shapes, that 
almost every style can ba worn and be within 
the pale of fashion, and every face can be 
suited with a becoming shape and trimming; 
but the small, close-fitting, cottage is more 
frequently seen than others of more conspicu- 
ons size. Felt is used for ordinary wear in 
tints to match the dress, and ribbed velvets in 
plush bright colors are used for dress bonnets. 
Some very dreasy bonnets are composed of 
feathers and loops of satin ribbon, which form 
the strings, but without any crown. 

The close of the boliday season and tbe new 
year generally inaugurate a marked change 
in the prices of dress goods, which are marked 
down to such figures as make the coveted 
bargain frequently encountered in one’s sbhop- 
ping expedition. Mr. Wanamaker has al- 
ready taken the initiative steps towards this 
direction, and in my neat I will give my read- 
ers a few hints on the result, 


— A 

fur Fireside Chat. 
Home-Made Sweeta,—1I suppose it ix true 
that there are not very Many grown-up 
people who have not. at least once during the 
period of youthful dava, indulged tn the sn- 
preme delight of “boiling toffee.” Wecan all 
remewmher doing it: first }aying our plans,then 
perenading the cook to admit ua into the 
kitchen,then obtaining possession of the req ui- 
site saucepan and ingredients, and after a 
time, when the house was filled with a scent 
r refinery in flames, pro- 
ducing a compound burnt aticky and hor- 
rible.which yet was hay yl Se Cone 
tive gusto, and preseu minute po ns 
to intimate friends as a conclusive and valu- 

able proof of esteem and regard. 
We have grown wiser since those davs, and 
have come to understand that confectionery 
is one of the fine arta, and fs not to be taken 
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POST. 
cert as 


q end if we 
tempt them we should be sure to 
fail , and, more than 


it must be that when a good con- 
is o . who 
only require nt fanciful es in 


uucertain intervals, 
aoe economical aa — 
factory ,as as more conven a 

is wanted A yy rather than attempt 
to make the 6 at bome. Still there are a 
few simple sweetmeats which do not present 
80 many difficulties as the rest, and these may 
be attempted without fear of fatlure, and they 
will be sure to be ied ie 

And first, oursold friend the totfee. To make 
this one poand ot very finely powdered sugar 
should be procured ; the kind which ie called 
wy aera castor sugar is the best for 

purpose. This should put into a per- 
fectiy clean saucepan with a teacupful of cold 
water, and pl on the fire till it is dis- 
solved. Then four ounces of fresh butter, 
which has been beaten in a bowl with the 
bands or with a wooden spoon till it looks like 
cream, should be stirred into the rAd and 
the mixture sbouid be kept stirred until it will 
*‘set"’—that ia, until a little dropped into cold 
water hecomes hard. Lt will be necessary to try 
the totfee frequently, as it quickly passes from 
the “done” to the burnt stave ; just before it is 
ready five or six drops of the essence of lemon 
should be added toit. The preparation should 
be poured upon an oiled or buttered tin and 
left ull cold, when it can be eastly removed 
and broken up into convenient pteces. If 
liked, itcan, when ft begtus to set, be marked 
in #«guares,into which it can afterwards be 
broken. Four ounces of blanched almonds, 
which have been split intostrips,can be thrown 
into the toffee instead of the lemon flavoring, 
if preferred ; thus almond toffee will be pro- 
duced, 

Barley sugar is another sweetmeat that may, 
with « little practice,be successfully made. It 
is a great tuvorite with chiliren,and when 
quite pure is very wholesome ; and, of course, 
there need be no anxiety about the purity of 
home-made barley sugar. For this,one and 
one-balf pounds of fine loaf sugar should be 
broken into small lumps, and boiled over the 
fire with a pint of water. It should be 
skimmed oy till it looks like glue, 
and when dropped into cold water becomes 
brittie and will spap. The juice of a lemon 
and six drops of essence of lemon should now 
be added, the sugar boiled up just once, and 
then the bottom of the pan should be placed 
in cold water Ull the first beat has subsided. 
The preparation should be thén poured upon 
a marble slab which bas been slightly smeared 
with butser, it will, of course, spread out,but 
it should be drawn together witha knife, and 
kept as much as possible in # hump. 

As soon as it is cool enough to handle, 
pieces about the size of an egg may be cut off, 
rolled to the form of round svicks, aud twisted 
slightly, as bariey sugar usually is bought. 
‘These sbould be put on an oiled sheet and ieft 
till they are cold and stiff, when sugar should 
be sifted lightly over them. 

Burnt almonds, properly called pralines, 
are delicious and favorite sweetmeuts, and 
they are not particularily difficult to make. 
For these it will be necessary to have any 
quantity of good Jordan almonds, say balf a 
pound, These sbould be rubbed in a clean 
cloth and shaken in a sieve, to free them from 
dust and broken fragments, then put before 
the fire to get slightly warmed; three.q uarters 
ot a pound of sugur should now be boiled with 
half a pint of water, till the surface looks like 
lurge pearls or globules, when a few drops of 
prepared cochineal, a few drops of vanilla, or 
uny Otber suitable essence, and the almonds 
should be thrown in, aad all stirred gently 
together with a wooden spoon, to detach the 
sugar both from the buttom and sides of the 
saucepan. The almonds should be kept from 
sticking to the bottom of the pan, and should 
be thoroughly turned over and over, so that 
they may be well coated, or, as it is euwlled, 
“charged” with s r, As soon as they give 
out a crackling nolse tbe pan should be re- 
moved from the fire and still gently stirred, 
until the sugar has the appearance of being 
grained almost like sand, when almonds, 
sugar and all should be turned upon a wire 
aleve and covered with paper for tive min- 
utes. 

Atthe end of that timethe almonds should 
be picked out, and tho gratnes sugar putagain 
into the sugar boiler with oe enough wuter 
to dissolve it, and when itis again bolied to 
the point it bad before reached, the almonds 
should be thrown in again,and stirred again 
until they have received another coating, be- 
ing careful only to keep them entirely separ- 
ate. The operation may be repeated a wird, 
and é6ven a fourth time, when they will pro- 
bably bedouble their original size and ure 
done. Itis to be expected that a little addi- 
tional sugar flavoring and coloring will have 
to be added before they are finished. They 
ought to have a rugged, uneven suriace, to be 
of « light pink color, and to be erisp and hard 
wheu bitten in half, They may either be used 
ag they are or wrapped in fancv papers. 

If it is wished to impart a glazed appearance 
to burnt almonds, they should, when pre- 
pared, be mere tay into a little thickly «is- 
solved gum-arabic, boiling hot, and stirred 
lightly tll they are covered with the gum, 
then turned on a sieve to dry. 

Cocoa-nut rock, that favorite with the 
youngsters, nay also be managed with com. 
parative case. For thigit will be necessary to 
procure the fngredients in the proportion of 
1 lb. of cocoa-nut to | lb. of loaf-sugar in a half- 
pint of milk, and the whites of two eggs. 
Grate the cocoa-nut and bojl it in the milk 
witb thes until the syrup seems aboat to 
become solid sugar, then add the well- whisked 
whites of the eggs and beatall thoroughly. 
Have a padding tin already buttered, spread 
the mixture in this about thrée«juarters of an 
inch thick, and put it in the oven todry. The 
oven must be of a gentle heat, and the door 
had better be left open while the rock is in it. 
Cut the preparation into squares and store it 
inadry place. 

-—_—_—_— 1 -—  —  — 


Weak LuNGs AND SENSITIVE THROATS, are 
severely tried by the sudden chan of tem- 
perature, which are usual in our climate, and 
we accordingly find Asthmatic Aftfections, 
Lung Troubles, Pieurisy, Bronchitis, and sim- 
ilar complaints, more or less prevalent at all 
seasons. CO ns and Colds, the forerunners 
of these often fatal complaints, should be pru- 
dently taken in hand op the first symptoms, 
by resorting at once to Dr. Jayne's Expector- 
ant, an old and well-tried rem , Certain to 
strengthening effect on the Pulmensee and 

nm on t monary an 
Bronaial Organs. sal 4 
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Two young ladies who have been inti- 
mate for seven years made a remarkable dis- 

the other day. A word dropped in con- 

by one caused the other to reniarit, 

cay you aren churdimealoae Wan totes 
and they sheok hands warmly. en 








% N. Y.)—Dr. Harvey, an I 
Mupoc. {Eve X, 1) true lae teas 
AN Nik, (Coord, Ala,)—We do not know where the 


line. 

*4i0d Is too wise to err, too good to be unkind, ** 
occurs, probably it is from some hymn, 

T. J. (Jackson. Mich, )—It is a cate which depends 
so much on circumstances we are unable to e 
an opinion from the mere outline you have 
us, 

READER, (Penobscot, Me.)—The q **He 
rose ike a rocket, he fell lite the stick,’° * These 
are the times that try men’s souls,’’ are from the 
works of Toowas Paine. 

W. Z. (Lebanon. )—Jean Ingelow. the poetess, is the 
Guagher f Ms. Wilton Ingelow of 5 and isa 

y of w age. er poenis are 7 
both here and abroad. . 

L. A. (Hamburgh, Va.)—Virginia was so called in 
honor of Queea Elizabeth, the *-Virgin ve 
in whose reign Sir Walter Kaleigh made fi 
attempt to colonize that region. . 

EARNEST, (Brown, Tex.)—The trade you mention 
ores an rei A ER a te 

t dea nds upon the tndustry ’ 
and stenainens of the boy himself. - 

R. F. P. (Kanawba, W. Va.)—The verses are uot 
up to the standard fitting them for publication. Bash- 
fulness must be cured by the enforcement of self. 
session, and by the energetic exercise of the will. 

ANNIg H.—When pear! has become discolored, it | 
rarely to be restored. Allowing it to soak tm ordinary 
salt brine, containtog a smal rtion of iodide of 
tence, will be the most likely method to improve 
t. 


Jacques, (Marion, lowa.)—She being thirty-five 
and you seventeen, she is too old for you, and you are 
too young to get along without your parents’ advice. 
Wait four or five years, and you will want a younger 
girl. 

M. KF. D. (Rockingham, N. H.)—Ilf a Young gentile- 
menu when engaged loa young a he dancing 
places, &c., thereby violat ng soleinn 
given by him to the lady, she should at once b off 
the engagement, 

ELEANOR, (PbiJada., Pa.)—In the first place, it ix 
no longer the fashion for gentiemen to take wine with 
ladies at dinner; bat even where the custom is pre- 
served, the a A does not say anything to the gentle- 
man, but merely bows, 

A. (Georgetown, D. C.)—If you wanted the word 
Alice re nled in the stones of a ring, you would 
choose Amethyst. Lynx-sapphire, Idocrase, C 
bery!, and Emerald; or any group of stones w 
initial letters spell the name. 

MAUDE 8. (Hanson, Mass. )—Glycerine eniers into 
preparations which are recommended for the hair. 
fhe name Catharine is of Greek origin, and means 
**pure.*’ Marian is derived from Mary, Hebrew itn 
origin, and meaning **bitter.** 

J. L. Jdouns, (Hampshire. 10.)—A MKaffir lady's 
dress would not be exactly suitable for masquerade 
costume in this country, it consisting of a scanty bul- 
lock’s skin, and a feather or twoon the head. Your 
handwriting is neat and lady -like. 

SLEEPVYHEAD, (Moutgomery, Teun. )—Drowsiness 
may arise from lnauy causes; such as wautofl exercise, 
malt or spirituous liquors, smoking, want of aperient 
medicine, pe Be ears « Hf &c, Seea physician or stady 
your case, and adopt remedy accordingly. 

4, Davis, (Windham, Conn. )—The concertina was 
first constructed 7 Charles W heatstone, of Eng- 
laud, and first submitted ty public notice ia June, 
ists. It was then called the symphoulan with bellows, 
and not until December 27th, in that year, was it 
named the concertina. 

ENQUIRER, (Garland. Ala. )--Regarding the license 
or special tax. you should speak to one of the local 
officers of your State or a lawyer, as the law differs in 
nearly every State of the Union. We have referred 
your other question toa reliable house, which will 
communicate with you. 

GILDEK, (Athens, 0, )— Young ladies ought not need 
to be instructed as to inatters of ordinary prepeiety. 
You can tell fortunes from teacups as well as from 
anything else; but, unfortunately, you can’t tell them 
from — ty . A young gentleman wiil be wise to 
refrain from the discussion of his Sweetheart's charms 
in miscellaneous Company. 

Ww. Hawenenna, (Gussmans, La.)--The flavor of 
tobacco dep@énds much upon the season and climate in 
which the plantis grown. The same may be said of 
the grape, as regards its producing various qualities 
of wine. Suuff, after it has beep made, is scented 
with bergamot, lemon, aitar of roses, and other odors.2 

Hypo, (Hanly, Ky.)—As the animal apetors does 
not admit of two excitements the same time, most 
morbid affections are reliev new excitements, 
and these abating, the disease abates, and is often 
cured. This Is called sympethy, and the stomach and 
brain appear to be tae common centres of it. 

Pgetti-Voce, (St. Croix, Wis.)—Never having 
heard you sing, and therefore be totally unac- 
quainted with the qualities of your voice, we are 
unable tu name any — likely to be earned in the 
East or elsewhere, Ag voice is a fortune to nany. 
but a tolerable one merely often bars a sanguine per- 
son’s advancement tn Ife, 

Cc. W, W. (Alken, 3, C.)—To remove mildew fron 
paper reqnires a careful operation. Procure from a 
druggist a solution made of fifteen grains of bichloride 
of mercury, ina qaarter of a pint of distilled water. 
With this liquid vrush the mildewed parts, a 
camel's hair pencil for the purpose: then expose the 
paper todry in pienty of air and sunlight. 

F. L.—When property is **thrown into Chancery,"* 
asthe famillar phrase is, it‘ef course remains there 
until the case has been th ly argued and judg- 
ment has been delivered, The length of time that this 
may last depends entirely on the case itself, ita com- 
plexity or simplicity, and other circumstances: but 
there are not now the delays which in years past were 
wont to disgrace the Court of Chancery. 

Mokkis, N. (Saline, Kans.)—The number of teeth 
at maturity is thirty-two, or six@een in esch . 
The eight front ones are called cutting teeth, The 
two next on each side are called dog or eye e 
two nextare two point teeth, and three next on 
each side are called molars or grinders. The two last 
are called wisdom teeth, as they are cut last, and 
come about the age of maturity. 

STUDENT, (Chester, Pa, )—Anaxagoras, an Athen- 
jan, who flourished in the fifth century before Christ, 
taught that wind was owing to rarefaction; that the 
rainbow was owing to reflection; that the moon 1s 
enlightened by the sun; that comets are wandering 
Stars; that the fixed stars were beyond the sun, &c.: 
many of them rded as modern discoveries. He 
Was persecuted aud banished by the priesthood. 

TAPPERTIT, (Philada., Pa.)—Watches are 
to have been invented by Peter Hele, at Nurem : 
in 1490, though ts Is said that Robert King of . 
had one about 1810. They were first in astronvm- 
ical observations in 1500; first introduced into ~-— 
from Germany lo 1587, The princigie of pend 8 
was first inyented in 1657. Spri pocket watches 
were the inveution of Hooke in and repeaters 
were invented in the year 1676, 

AD-DIk, (Platte, Mo.)}—You should tell the lady 
with whom you are living, and who treats like a 

s conduct towende has 


mother, what the doctor you 

Leen and is. His behavior is certainly 

and di sncetal, snd he BG a 2 Se 
m * cS 

clude him from that in circle 


t which a family phyaiclan Seoammertiy 
SUB, (New York, N. Y.)—It 
w custom of 











